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"Mozart: Portrait of a Genius," 
Five-Hour Group W Radio Special, 
Offered Gratis To College And 
University FM Stations In U.S. 


A five-hour radio program honoring 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart and featur- 
ing music by and appreciation of the 
master is being offered free of program 
charge to the FM stations of colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States. 

The offer of ‘““Mozart: Portrait of a 
Genius,” which is available in mono 
and stereo, is made by the program 
producer, Group W_ (Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company). Stations 
should contact Philip Nolan, National 
Radio Program Manager, at Group W 
headquarters in New York City. 


Rod MacLeish, chief commentator 
for Group W and a Mozart enthusiast, 
is host and narrator of the special. 


His guests, heard in interview, com- 
ment and musical performance, are 
soprano Leontyne Price and _ basso 
Cesare Siepi of the Metropolitan Op- 
era and Eric Leinsdorf, musical direct- 
or of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


In all, four hours and 20 minutes of 
Mozart’s music are interspersed with 
40 minutes of exhaustively researched 
commentary and interviews to produce 
a composite portrait of the multiple 
external and inner lives of the eigh- 
teenth-century genius. 


“We by-passed Mozart’s biograph- 
ers,” says Mr. MacLeish, “and went 
directly to their source materials—his 
letters, those of his family and circle, 
memoirs of his friends and analysis of 
him by people who perform his works 
today and who are, in the artistic 
sense, Mozart’s twentieth-century con- 
temporaries.” 


The music-and-comment special was 
produced for the Group W EWM sta- 
tions, WBZ-FM, Boston and KDKA- 
FM, Pittsburg. It was first broadcast 
the evening of January 27, 1969, the 
213th anniversary of Mozart’s birth. 


ANNOUNCES PRICE CHANGE 


TAPECASTER, manufacturer of 
tape cartridge machines, announced 
this month a change in the 700 Series 
Machines. A new heavy duty hysteres- 
is synchronous motor has been install- 
ed which weighs about twice as much 
and has three times the torque as the 
old motor. The increased price on all 
units is $50. The new motor will be 
available as a direct replacement in 
TAPECASTER Series 600 and 700 
equipments at a cost of $55 each. 
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SPECIAL PREVIEW AT BANQUET 


The Special Preview listed in the 
CONVO80 agenda for Saturday night 
after the Banquet will be hosted by 
Campus ‘Media Inc. Jim Moos said 
that Warner Brothers-7 Arts will show 
two top rated movies in the Ballroom. 
The first is a new upcoming release en- 
titled, ‘The Illustrated 'Man” starring 
Rod Steiger. The second feature will 
be the smash hit of the season, “Bull- 
itt? with Steve ‘McQueen. 


NATIONAL 


NEWS 


KVRO Wins News Award 


At the annual Oklahoma Broadcast- 
ers Association Convention in Okla- 
homa City KVRO radio, located at 
Oklahoma State University, walked 
away with top honors for their news 
presentations in 1968. The top UPI 
award for best news cast presented in 
1968 went to the news staff of KVRO 
radio, ‘‘the Voice of OSU’. Accepting 
the News Award for KVRO was sta- 
tion manager ‘Dick Haynes, who also 
dubs as editor of College Radio. 


‘Since 1962 KVRO has won 22 dif- 
ferent news awards for its outstanding 
news and news service. 


"LUV" Gaining Nationwide Support 


Earlier this year Senator Birch Bayh 
(Constitutional Amendments Commit- 
tee) addressed a group of students at 
the University of the Pacific in Stock- 
ton, California, and urged them to 
start a campaign to lower the voting 
age to 18. 


Taking the hint, the students went 
to work and got their first break when 
TV personality Joey Bishop, now 
Honorary National Chairman, heard 
of the plan and mentioned it on his 
ABC program. 


Bishop was the direct cause of Tom- 
my Boyce and Bobby Hart’s new song 
“LUV.” It became the official cam- 
paign song and has been given PSA 
status by the FCC. This means that 
stations can log the song as a public 
service announcement. Boyce and Hart 
are donating all royalties to the cam- 
paign. 


Stations in the Mid-West who are 
interested in becoming a part of LUV 
should write to Jimmie P. Stagg at 
WCEFEL in Chicago. The National LUV 
Headquarters address is: University 
of the Pacific, Box 3, Stockton, Calif. 
95204. 
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To: Circulation Manager 


COLLEGE RADIO Magazine 
305 Communications Building, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 
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this issue to this form. Allow 5 weeks for change. ) 


_Please enter a one-year CR subscription (2.50) for me. 


Payment Enclosed. 
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Address 


____—_ Please Bill Me. 
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The Shure SM58 sel/f-windscreened unidirectional micro- 
phone is ideal for broadcast uses such as remote news, 
sports, interview and vocai recurdings because ii elimi- 
nates or minimizes the irritating “pop” caused by ex- 
plosive breath sounds. With the SM58 you will have the 
peace-of-mind assurance that you’re delivering the quality 
audio that goes with pop-free pickup. It’s great for studio 
announcing, too—or wherever the announcer or vocalist 
has the audio-degrading habit of “mouthing” the micro- 
phone. Of course, the same filters that eliminate pop also 
do away with the necessity for an add-on windscreen in 
outdoor uses. 

On the other hand, the unusually effective unidirectional 
cardioid pickup pattern (uniform at a// frequencies, in al/ 
planes) means that it is a real problem-solver where back- 
ground noise is high or where the microphone must be 
operated at some distance from the performer. Incidentally, 


THIS MICROPHONE 
SUPPRESSES “POP” 
...EVEN IN THE 

TIGHT CLOSE-UP 


but very important, the SM58 tends to control the low 
frequency ‘“boominess” that is usually accented by close- 
up microphones. 

All in all, close up or at a distance, the Shure SM58 solves 
the kind of ever-present perplexing problems the audio 
engineer may have felt were necessary evils. The SM58 
might well be the finest all-purpose hand-held microphone 
in manufacture today. And, all things considered, it is 
moderate in cost. 
Other features: the complete pop-proof filter assembly is 
instantly replaceable in the field, without tools. Filters 
can be easily cleaned, too. Stand or hand operation. De- 
tachable cable. Rubber-mounted cartridge minimizes han- 
dling noise. Special TV-tested non-glare finish. 

For additional information, write directly to Mr. Robert 
Carr, Manager of Professional Products Division, Shure 
Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., Evanston, Illinois 60204. 


SELF-WINDSCREENED UNIDIRECTIONAL DYNAMIC MICROPHONE 


OTHER SHURE PROFESSIONAL MICROPHONES ...FOR SUPERIOR AUDIO 


MODEL SM5 
CARDIOID BOOM DYNAMIC 
Because its cardioid directional 


pattern is uniquely uniform with 
frequency and symmetrical about 


MODEL SM76 MODEL SM50 
¥%4” OMNIDIRECTIONAL OMNIDIRECTIONAL 
DYNAMIC DYNAMIC 


Ideal for interviews and Self-windscreened and 


its axis, the SM5 is singularly in- 
dependent of the effects of en- 
vironment. Even in extreme 
shooting situations (such as with 
tight sets, low ceilings, hard walls, 
low microphone angles, traffic or 
air-conditioner noise and rumble 
and changing distance) the SM5 
minimizes sound coloration and 
ambient noise pickup. 


audience participation, 
yet unusually smooth 
wide range response (40- 
20 KC) for critical music 
reproduction. Instantly 
detachable from stand. 
Steet case with Cannon 
connector. 


pop-free for news, sports, 
remotes, and interviews. 
Also ideal for many stu- 
dio and control room ap- 
plications. Comfortably 
balanced for hand or 
stand use. Natural re- 
sponse. 


The push within I.B.S. continues to 
increase activity within the regions and 
to fill each Regional Director post 
with an individual who is interested in 
leading an active program of whatever 
functions may be most appropriate and 
most wanted within his region. Two 
new Regional Directors are included 
in the listing below, but others are 
needed as indicated. Any interested 
person is invited to contact Richard 
H. Crompton, I.B.S. Vice President- 
Regions, at 248 Swedesford Road, Mal- 
vern, Pennsylvania 19355, (215) N14- 
1688. 

GREAT LAKES REGION 

An Indianapolis area meeting is 
planned for the Great Lakes Region 
on March Ist. This is one in the recent 
series of “localized” regional meetings 
which makes attendance more practi- 
cal for those stations located at a dis- 
tance from the Regional Director or 
the geographic center of the region. 
Regional Director Fred ‘Turverey 
points out that this will be the first 
I.B.S. meeting in Indiana. Fred’s re- 
port of his recent trip to visit a num- 
ber of stations within his region will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

NEW ENGLAND REGION 

Regional Director Dennis ‘Marshall 
is digging in with assistance on pub- 
licity mailings for CONVO 30. He 
looks forward to meeting representa- 
tives of his regional stations and other 
regional directors at the Convention in 
Washington. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 

Following the highly successful [Dec- 
ember 14th Middle Atlantic Regional 
meeting at New York University, an- 
other meeting aimed at stations locat- 
ed generally in the central Pennsy]- 
vania area is planned. Originally 
scheduled for February, it has been 
moved up to March Ist. Location is 
WWE%M, Franklin & ‘Marshall College 
in Lancaster, where Director Ed Ly- 
man will be host. 

SOUTHERN REGION 

Bob Langstaff, Southern Region 
Director, has recently made a trip 
around a portion of the South to visit 
stations in Tennessee and Georgia. He 
has also distributed another issue of 
the SOUTHCASTER and, together 
with Bob Shelton of WSBF, Clemson, 
laid plans for program distribution, a 
meeting, and other regional services. 

EMPIRE REGION 

Welcome to new Regional Director 
Jim Peppard of WOFM who is digging 
in on a program of long-lost activities 
for the large number of stations in up- 
per New York State! 
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REGIONAL 


NEWS — 


SOUTHWEST REGION 
And another welcome to new Re- 
gional Director Perry Thoele of Okla- 
homa State University who comes to 
I.B.S. with quite a background result- 
ing from his work with Jack Deskin on 
COLLEGE RADIO magazine! 


MIDWEST REGION 
Regional Director wanted! 


MOUNTAIN REGION 


Regional Director wanted! 


PACIFIC COAST REGION 
Regional ‘Director Mike Bloom has 
the third I.B.S. meeting of ‘March 1st 
scheduled at San Luis Obispo. 'Mike 
has also been quite busy visiting sta- 
tions in California and Oregon. 
CANADIAN REGION 
A meeting of Canadian college radio 
was held February 1st at McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal. Unfortunately we 
have no report on the proceedings or 
attendance. Hopefully the interest will 
produce the Regional Director which 
we also need for this area. 


OVERSEAS REGION 


Director also needed here. 


SPOTMASTER 


The all solid state AD1A 


AUDIO 
DISTRIBUTION 
AMPLIFIER 


Meet the AD1A, a solid state audio dis- 
tribution amplifier specifically designed for 
AM, FM and TV broadcast stations and 
recording studios. The AD1A distributes 
audio signals via five separate output 
channels (up to 25 with the addition of 
AD1A-X extenders), and incorporates a 
front-panel VU meter and monitor jack to 
permit visual and aural monitoring of the 
incoming signal at the output of the line 
amplifier. Response is essentially flat from 
40 to 20,000 Hz, with low distortion and 
noise, 60 db channel isolation and 12 db 
peak factor. For further information, write 
or call today: 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


_ 8810 Brookville Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Area Code 301 e 588-4983 


"Broadcasting & Society" 
with a million-dollar faculty 


Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
April 17, 18, & 19 


New Commodore Hotel 


REGISTER NOW! 


IRTS College Convention 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Rush details and Registration forms to: 


Name 


Address 


City 


School 
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Letters to the Editor. . . 


Mr. Bill Malone 
104 Fifth Street 
N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Malone: 


Several months ago WVBU received 
a letter from WUSO, Wittenberg Uni- 
versity, asking for information on what 
we are planning to do about a recent 
Federal Communications Commission 
ruling stating that ten-watt FM sta- 
tions must increase transmitting power 
by the time their present broadcasting 
licenses expire. From what was dis- 
cussed at the New England Conven- 
tion last year, which I was privileged 
to attend, and from what I have read 
in College Radio, I was under the im- 
pression that the FCC had abandoned 
or modified this resolution. As our 
present license is due for renewal this 
coming August, I am very concerned 
about this matter. 


Mr. Tarlton suggested that you 
might be able to inform me of the 
present status of educational 10-watt 
stations, as well as what proceedure I 
should follow to assure the future of 
WVBU-FM. Since WUSO is unsure 
as to this matter perhaps other 10- 
watt stations are lacking the proper 
information. 

Thank you very much for your help 
in this matter. 

Sincerely, 

Peter E. Poulsen 
Station Manager 
WVBU 

Bucknell University 


January 25, 1969 
Dear Mr. Poulsen: 


There is to our knowledge no recent 
F.C.C. ruling requiring ten-watt FM 
station to increase transmitting power. 
Your understanding from the New 
England Convention and COLLEGE 
RADIO that the Commission has 
abandoned this proposal in Docket No. 
14185 ts correct. 


I enclose a recent Commission press 
release pertaining to the Bauer rule 
making petition and direct your atten- 
tion to the penultimate paragraph. 

Please let me know if I can be of 
further assistance to your station. 


Sincerely yours, 
William Malone 
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EDITOR: 


In regard to your article “THE 
RECORD DELEMNA,” and Podunk 
University. If you think that Podunk 
University has problems in keeping a 
“respectable” Top 40, may I say that 
RADIO IAU does not receive any 
money from the University to purchase 
records. We have had considerable 
trouble in keeping a TOP 40 listing. 
As a matter of fact, we don’t even have 
a single record in the Top 40 charts. 
The records that the companies have 
sent us don’t even classify in this cate- 
gory, they are by far the worst that 
they have cut... 

H. J. Hoffman, Jr. 
Program Director 

RADIO I.A.U. 

Inter American University 
San German, Puerto Rico 


Dear Mr. Haynes: 

I begin by extending my whole- 
hearted congratulations to you and 
your staff for the marked improvement 
evidenced by recent issues of your 
magazine. It is better in every depart- 
ment and every way, and I applaud 
you for this. 

From time to time over the past 
years I have been connected with non- 
commercial educational KM radio sta- 
tions. Reference to such publications 
as the IBS Handbook and to College 
Radio Magazine suggests that we in 
FE\M are stepchildren of radio broad- 
casting and are forever destined to take 
a back seat to carrier current AM com- 
mercial radio operations. 

I was interested, therefore, by the 
large number of FM radio stations 
listed in the “CR ‘Directory of College 
Radio Stations” in the December 1968 
issue of College Radio. Without bene- 
fit of adding machine, and aware that 
the list is not complete, I shall not at- 
tempt to interpret the data in that di- 
rectory other than to observe that over 
half of the stations listed are non-com- 
mercial, and a substantial number of 
these are FM. Furthermore, when com- 
pared to the total list, it would appear 
that non-commercial stations (FM & 
AM) represent more staff members at 
more colleges broadcasting to more 
people than any other category on your 
list. 

It is with these rough statistics in 
mind that I refer to the article by Mr. 
Walter A. Schwartz, “The Role of 


FM,” in the same issue of CR. It is 
not that I disagree with Mr. Schwartz 
in anything he says. [My complaint 
with his article is that it is irrelevant 
to the non-commercial radio stations 
operated at colleges and universities, 
and especially so to the stations specif- 
ically designated “non-commercial ed- 
ucational.”” 

The irrelevancy of Mr. Schwartz’s 
comments is apparent from the first 
paragraph when he refers to FM as 
one of the “media mix available to ad- 
vertisers in this country.” I suggest 
further that the following statements 
by Mr. Schwartz do not apply to non- 
commercial college radio stations: 

Thanks to refined statistical ap- 
proaches and to the continuing 
growth of FM, we are able to de- 
monstrate to advertisers and fellow 
broadcasters that specialized music 
formats attract special audiences. 

The primary duty of the FM opera- 

tor in this age of specialization is to 

properly define the audience he 
wishes to attract in terms of the mus- 
ic this audience is likely to prefer. 

Implicit in Mr. Schwartz’s remarks 
is the fact that the commercial broad- 
caster thinks of “delivering” his aud- 
ience (of the appropriate type and in 
acceptable numbers) to his advertisers. 
The educational broadcaster is remiss 
in his duty if he feels he is delivering 
an audience to anyone for any purpose. 
Rather, the educational broadcaster 
and the audience should be partners in 
an intellectual, cultural and education- 
al happening. 

The commercial broadcaster seeks a 
mass audience in order to maximize 
advertising revenue. The educational 
broadcaster should properly take pleas- 
ure from a mass audience only if it 
has been acquired through broadcast- 
ing in the public service. 

The commercial broadcaster as a 
businessman wants to maximize in- 
come while minimizing costs of oper- 
ation. He, therefore, is not concerned 
with all possible ways of securing a 
mass audience. Rather, he is concern- 
ed with the least expensive method of 
securing such a mass audience. This 
usually leads to a music and news for- 
mat, being one method of securing a 
mass audience at the lowest possible 
operating expense. The educational 
broadcaster seeks to minimize expense 
because of the realities of his appro- 
priations budget, not for the purpose of 
maximizing profit. The size of his bud- 
get is determined by the regard held 
for the station by those in the appro- 
priating agency. If this agency is con- 

(Continued on Page 6) 


LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 2) 


cerned with a mass audience however 
obtained, the agency needs to be edu- 
cated as to the purposes of educational 
radio. 

What I am getting at in the above 
comparison between commercial and 
educational radio operation is the sim- 
ple but often overlooked truth that 
commercial radio is the way it is be- 
cause it is a business. Educational ra- 
dio is not operated for the same mo- 
tives or on the same economic basis. In 
a word, the educational broadcaster is 
free—free from the conditions which 
lead most commercial broadcasters to 
adopt a music and news format; free 
to be different in a creative and vital 
way; free to measure success by me- 
thods other than the use of convention- 
al listener ratings. 

It is of course important to be aware 
of what your commercial broadcasting 
friends are doing on the band you 
share with them. But should you 
choose to do what they are doing, the 
implications for your future are not 
encouraging. For example, in about 
ten years it will be impossible for an 
KM music station to command any 
share of the audience unless the sta- 
tion is multiplex stereo. The commer- 
cial stations are steadily switching over 
to this form of transmission and the 
manufacturers of FM receivers are 
more than happy to have all mono- 
phonic equipment declared obsolete. 
Consider also the possibility of future 
changes in the copyright laws and 
practices of music licensing associa- 
tions whereby educational radio sta- 
tions may one day have to pay money 
every time a record is played. 

To complete effectively, the college 
radio station must provide a distinctive 
service to its listeners, something that 
no other available station can provide. 
In some ways you might say educa- 
tional radio has an obligation to pro- 
vide an alternative to the mediocrity 
existing on commercial radio and tele- 
vision throughout the country. But this 
should be stated positively: there is an 
affirmative obligation to provide pro- 
gramming of significance—programm- 
ing which acknowledges the worth and 
integrity of an audience of individual 
who knows how to, and want to, think. 

I shall give my own ideas about 
some of the things which are not edu- 
cational in the sense of educational 
radio station operation. Packaged pub- 
lic relations programs by foreign coun- 
tries, manufacturers or even public 
service groups are not necessarily edu- 
cational. A classical music D. J. show 
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is no more educational than a rock and 
roll D.J. show. Reading the back of a 
record jacket (which was written with 
the intent of stimulating the purchase 
of that record) is not necessarily edu- 
cational. Headline news is not educa- 
tional. Dull programs are never educa- 
tional. 

What, then, is educational? The col- 
lege radio station manager need look 
no farther than his own campus to find 
subject matter for educational pro- 
gramming of distinction. By tapping 
the intellectual, social, and entertain- 
ment resources which abound on near- 
ly every campus across the land the 
college radio station manager will find 
a wealth of programming material 
which should create an audience for 
the staff of the radio station as any 
other form of programming. Further- 
more, the development of such a col- 
lege-oriented format, while desirable 
for its own sake, may well make un- 
necessary a move to costly multiplex 
stereo and would lessen the financial 
impact of any possible changes in 
copyright laws or licensing regulations 
relating to recorded music. 

I would agree with Mr. Schwartz in 
his admonition to radio stations to 
“do your thing.” But the non-commer- 
cial educational radio broadcaster’s 
“thing” is different from Mr. Sch- 
wartz’s, and I therefore regret that 
his statements were included in Col- 
lege Radio under the all encompassing 
heading of “The Role of FM.” 

Sincerely yours, 

Ronald P. Stenlake 
Assistant to the President 
(Advisor to WJ RH-H/M ) 


FCC ACTIONS 


NEW FM STATIONS—APPLICATIONS 


‘Wy 


BROADCASTERS 


Broadcast Station Operation Guide: by 
Sol Roinson, Tab Books Blue Ridge 
Summit, Pa. Tab Book number 467, 
hardbound $12.95. 


In this one handbook are all the 
guides for station operation from start- 
ing a new facility to making a profit, 
from programming to accounting. The 
book deals with the specifics of day-to- 
day operation and encompasses every 
level of responsibility. 


Sol Robinson, manager of WLAD 
clearly explains what broadcasting is 
all about. Anyone who wants to know 
more about broadcasting, and thereby 
be a better broadcaster, can learn a 
great deal from this book. 


The book tells how to develop sound 
programming, what to do about editor- 
ializing, ‘‘payola,” lotteries, network 
shows, political broadcasts, the Fair- 
ness Doctrine, etc. All aspects of sales 
as well as news is also covered in the 
book. 


This book could prove to be valuable 
to both newcomers and old timers, and 
all those in between. The 256 pages in 
the book help explain and bring under- 
standing to radio. 


Honolulu, Hawaii—University of Hawaii seeks 90.3 mc, ch. 213, 10w. Ant. 
height above average terrain 106 ft. P.O. address: 2560 Campus Rd., Honolulu, 


Hawaii 96822. Educational. 


Austin, Texas—P.E.P. Broadcasting Associates. Seeks 88.3 mc, ch. 202, 10 w. 
Ant. height above average terrain 50 ft. P.O. address: 711 W. 25th Street, 


Austin, Texas 78705. Educational. 


Gaston, Indiana—Harrison-Washington Community School Group. Seeks 91.1 
me, ch. 216. P.O. address: RR No. 1, Gaston, Ind. 47342. Educational. 


FINAL ACTIONS 


Murray, Kentucky—Murray State University. Broadcast Bureau granted ch. 
217, 13.2 kw. Ant. height above average terrain 487 ft. P.O. address: c/o Dr. 
Ray Mofield, ‘Murray State University, Murray, Ky. 42071. Educational. 


STARTS AUTHORIZED 


WKCC (FM) Lincoln, Illincis—Authorized program operation on 88.7 mc. ERP 
10w., ant. height 72 ft. Action Jan 17. Educational. 


EXISTING FM STATIONS 


WREK(FM) Atlanta, Georgia—Broadcast Bureau granted CP to install new 
ant; change ant. system. ERP to 3.4 kw; ant. height to 135 ft. Action January 


23. 


WMHC(KM) South Hadley, Massachusettes—Broadcast Bureau granted li- 
cense covering change in ant., transmitter and studio location. Action Jan. 27. 
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Professional Broadcast [Training 


Within the traditional broadcasting 
curriculum, the attention given broad- 
casting unionism has been low on ac- 
ademic priority lists. One reason, of 
course, is the unavailability of com- 
petent instructional personnel. Where, 
indeed, does one learn the subtleties 
of such a subject except through ex- 
periences on the front line of union- 
management negotiations? A problem 
is that the front lines vary with each 
battle, and those who return, some- 
what battle-scarred, have lost much of 
their objectivity. Further, locating an 
individual among these veterans who 
has either the time or inclination for 
college instruction is no simple task, 
although the assignment may be only 
on a part-time basis. 


It bears emphasizing, however, that 
unionism is a significant facet of broad- 
cast employment, particularly in the 
larger markets, and it rightfully de- 
serves a place in the professional edu- 
cation of future employees. Those of 
us who are involved in professional 
education are therefore remiss in our 
responsibilities if we in any way denig- 
rate the importance of broadcasting 
labor activities. One would insist, fur- 
ther, that any instruction in broadcast- 
ing labor relations should be anchored 
in materials considerably above those 
found in some courses on college cam- 
puses which incorporate the word ‘ap- 
preciation”’ in their title or description. 


On the other hand we cannot see 
the university’s role as one of produc- 
ing skilled union-management negotia- 
tors, at least in the now almost stand- 
ard broadcast curriculum. Such negot- 
iation skills, at their best, require some 
background in labor law and account- 
ing, and our curriculum responsibilities 
do not lie in these areas. One can also 
state that training for professional un- 
ion administration itself is beyond our 
legitimate scope. These positions are 
normally acquired only after consid- 
erable experience in labor activities, 
and there is nothing in the college 
graduate’s background which can 
equate with this. 

Where, then, are our responsibilities, 
and what is the judicious role of the 
university in this regard? First of all, 
we feel the broadcasting major of the 
future should know the development 
and history of the labor union move- 
ment in this country as it relates to 
broadcasting. Unless he wishes to be 
condemned to repeat the mistakes of 
the past, he should know both the 
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problems and results of this develop- 
ment. He should also know the legiti- 
mate goals of unionism, and the princi- 
pal areas of conflict with management 
in times past. Assuredly, he should 
know the names of the broadcasting 
unions and something of their current 
contracts. Union organization, mem- 
bership requirements, grievance pro- 
cedures, and matters of tenure also de- 
serve his attention. Further, the re- 
sponsibility of the union member both 
as to the union and to management 
must not be overlooked. There is such 
a thing as dual loyalty, and it must be 
emphasized. 

Since collective bargaining is pro- 
tected by statute, knowledge of these 
statutes and of the bargaining proced- 
ure itself should be within the profess- 
ional student’s frame of reference. The 
importance of communication within 
the broadcasting organization ought 


not be overlooked. Attention should 


also be given to non-wage benefits as 
they relate to union contracts, to sta- 
tion policy and to legislation. 

The assumption, rightly, or wrongly, 
behind this material is that other de- 
partments within the university are of- 
fering courses on the broader aspects 
of unionism, including such matters as 
the various labor theories, the develop- 
ment of unions abroad, union public 
relations, and the protection of minor- 
ity groups. Where such courses are 
available, they should be incorporated 
in the broadcast student’s education. 

By nature, the role of the university 
is identified with probing and mean- 
ingful research. As all teachers in some 
measure are teachers of English, all 
broadcasting instructional personnel, 
are, or should be, research minded. 


The direct involvement of graduate 
students in the entire field of broad- 
casting labor research is a responsibil- 
ity of the university and an integral 
part of its role. While research difficul- 
ties may have been a deterrent in the 
past, ways must be found to minimize 
resistance where it is met in the future. 
Enlightened management and cooper- 
ative labor administration must become 
the sine qua non of the future. 

If the goals, then, for our profession- 
al trained student of the future include 
both an orientation to and a consider- 
able knowledge of broadcast union- 
management relations, what better way 
to augment these than by seminars, in- 
stitutes or programs sponsored by the 
university on the campus? Not every 
such institute will leave its mark, but 
a sufficient number over a period of 
time could only open the dialogue and 
extend the value of the participants’ 
experiences. 

Such programs should be a coopera- 
tive effort between the university, the 
unions, and management for best re- 
sults. The university’s goal would be 
the wider dissemination of information 
to its students. We leave to the unions 
and to management what their goals 
will be. 

It will be noted that the presenta- 
tion of seminar or institute programs 
rests on the assumption they will be 
concerned with the interests of both 
unions and management. We suggest 
the sponsoring institution should de- 
termine whether this is the best organ- 
ization. It is not inconceivable that 
wholly separate programs might be in- 
stigated or they might operate as para- 
lel activities with occasional points of 
contact. Until an institution has had 
some experience in the sponsorship of 
such institutes, open mindedness about 
participants and organization would 
seem to be the best directive. 


Although some of the larger unions 
have had special education or training 
programs for their own members, one 
questions the value of that type of pro- 
cedure for universities to undertake in 
this area. If, as departments, our goal 
is the development of broadcast pro- 
fessionals in the best sense of that 
term, the extension of that training for 
current broadcast employees would 
seem to spread our resources very 
thin. Further, one suspects the sophis- 
ticated nature of this type of training 
would indicate it might better be hand- 
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The University of Wyoming has 
everything since KUWR, the Cowboy 
Kid with the 10-gallon mike, came to 
town. 

The three-year-old kid is out to gun 
down the image most people have of 
an educational radio station. 

Like the movie gunfighter who nev- 
er runs out of ammunition, neither 
does the Kid and when he came to 
town, Laramie listened to a whole new 
concept in educational radio. 

In the Kid’s terms, education applies 
not only to the audience but to the 
staff as well. Forty students manage, 
program and direct KUWR. 

The Kid, in true Western spirit, 
sleeps six hours a night, works 18 
hours a day and herds approximately 
100 students through his land every 
week. 

Frills and fringes have been trimmed 
from educational radio at KUWR. All 
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programs, whether formal or informal 
are produced on a personal level. For 
instance, the student-produced pro- 
gram “Concerto”, features the finest in 
classical music. One objective of the 
program is to inform as well as enligh- 
ten the student on the finer points of 
the classics. 

A KUWR documentary on the ur- 
ban crisis is directed to students who 
will eventually face such problems. 

Participating university professors 
produce a program titled “Hour With 
Literature” in which they take a leis- 
urely glance at an author’s perspective 
on literature, plus adding their own 
comments. 

“Campus Forum” is the program 
where KUWR explores campus events 
and how they affect students. A Black 
Power advocate with a loaded .45 auto- 
matic and an SDS leader calling for a 
complete change in curriculum and ad- 
ministration have been featured. 


The Cowboy Kid wishes the entire student 
body and the residents of Laramie, Wyoming a 
Merry Christmas with it’s news-making tree that 
measured 7306 feet tall when measured from 
sea level. 


Below — KUWR’s news staff has 14 members. 
Here, Joe Kenny, who also announces the home 
games, reports for KUWR. 


STATION OF THE MONTH 
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Don Riske makes the decision of 
which new promo to use. New promos 
were written by the entire staff and 
helps to keep programming fresh and 
lively. 


PICTURES EXTREME RIGHT— 


I. Eric Berman and Don Riske bring 
the fans the play-by-play. 


2. Chris Bristol shares bits of news 
and tips slanted for the women on 
the UW campus. 


3. Allen Bowker, KUWR’s answer to 
Phyllis Diller and Tiny Tim, uses all 
that law allows to keep his audience 
amused. 


4. One of the hardest workers for 
KUWR is Eric Berman. A grad- 
uate student with professional ra- 
dio experience, Berman is a valued 
source of information. 


Manager Hugh Edwards (r) and 
Tom Couch (1) blend ideas during a 
recent promotion campaign. When 
everybody from management to begin- 
ner get together, some creative copy 
is the result. 


KUWR has a cultural side as well. 
Programming includes a series of ra- 
dio dramas as well as most UW con- 
certs. 

All work and no play would make 
the Kid a dull boy. His lighter side of 
programming is high in quality and 
originality. 

A KUWR feature, “The Fat, Fat 
World of Sports”, a take-off on ABC’s 
“Wide, Wide World of Sports’, has 
brought to the listening audience such 
classics as ‘“‘The $25 Edsel Open” and 
a championship guppy fishing contest 
from the fragrant shores of a body of 
water commonly referred to as “Stink 
Lake’. 

“The Campus “Mystic,” Kosmo 
Keefe, gave lighthearted sports pre- 
dictions which were more _ accurate 
than the professional wire service pre- 
dictor. 

Wyoming doesn’t take athletic com- 
petition lightly and neither does KU- 
WR. Every home football and basket- 
ball game is carried live through the 
remote facilities of KUWR. 

Twice a day it’s a ““Woman’s World” 
on KUWR. The women on the staff 
apply their feminine flare to topics of 
female interest. 

Being from the ‘“way-out-West” 
doesn’t mean the Kid is unaware of 
current national and _ international 
events. Local campus reports, UPI and 
ABC’s FM news round out the sta- 
tion’s coverage. 

The Kid may have grown up in 
“cowboy country” but his music is not 
designed to lull cattle to sleep. Con- 
trary to a popular myth, not all Wyom- 
ing stations play Country-Western 
music. With 8,000 students on campus, 
KUWR must play everything from un- 
derground rock to the classics. 

Programs reflect the personalities of 
the boardmen. Donn Hayes, KUWR’s 
“happy hippy,” runs the afternoon un- 
derground rock show. He doesn’t rely 
on the Top 40 Tunedex chart, but uses 
his own knowledge of rock music for 
his program. 

Rich Roberts keeps the beat going 
with “Downbeat”. The schmaltzy 
sounds of Herbie Mann are contrasted 
with the brass of The Modern Jazz 
Quartet. 

“Potpourri,” the easy listening area 
of the Kid’s musical range, combines 
the best in vocal singles and groups 
plus big band sounds. 

KUWR incorporates the talents 
from many diversified fields. The 
staff's majors are in anything from 
aerospace engineering to political sci- 
ence to broadcasting. This variety of 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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WHERE EAGLES DARE 
or 


How Richard Burton and 
Clint Eastwood could end the Draft 


by 
Pat West 


It was the morning of January 16, 
1969, and I was sleeping soundly when 
the phone began to ring, and ring, and 
ring. Finally, I answered, “Hi Pat, 
Scott Conant of MGM,” the voice 
said. 

As I listened, the voice seemed to be 
saying something about sending me to 
Las Vegas for the preview of a new 
movie—ail expenses paid. Even in my 
condition (the morning after the night 
before) I knew enough to say yes. 
Thinking back, I probably would have 
said yes if the thing had been called 
“Mickey Mouse Get an Ink Blot” with 
Faye Ray and /Mario Lanza. 

Actually, it was called ‘Where 
Eagles Dare” with Richard Burton, 
Clint Eastwood, Mary Ure and written 
by Alistair MacLean. 


The biggest problem I had was not 
in freeing myself from my duties with 
RCRD for IBS, but with freeing my- 
self from “friends” who suddenly ap- 
peared to volunteer to go in my place 
because they thought that I was too 
busy. 

I arrived at Las Vegas’ Riviera Ho- 
tel on the evening of Friday, February 
7, and started meeting the “working 
press.” Everyone hears quite a bit 
about these strange people but I have 
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COLLEGE RADIO’S PAT WEST (center) with INGRID PITT 
(Heidi) and BRIAN HUTTON, Director of “WHERE EAGLES 
DARE” at the Riviera in Las Vegas. Miss Pitt escaped 3 years ago 
from East Berlin and “EAGLES” is her first major movie. 


never met people who were so kind to 
a newcomer, and I was a newcomer. 


“Where Eagles Dare” is a circa 
WW II movie about a commando team 
(lead by Burton) who’s mission is to 
rescue an Allied general from im- 
prisonment in an apparently impreg- 
nable castle-fortress known as “The 
castle of the eagle” (hence the name). 


The mission numbers 6 (8 really) 
members, 4 of which are killed. But, 
that doesn’t matter because you never 
got to know them. Burton (an English- 
man named Smith), Eastwood (an 
American named Schaffer) and Ure 
(the only female member of the force) 
continue on alone with a mission that 
would have been termed questionable 
for the Normandy Invasion Force. 


MacLean—‘““The Guns of Navarone”’ 
and “Ice Station Zebra”—wrote the 
movie before the book, and about the 
only valid criticism is that ‘“Eagles” 
has a tendancy to get bogged down in 
establishment of the plot, but that 
doesn’t last for long. When Smith, 
Schaffer and Ellison (Ure) begin 
their movements up to, around, and 
down from the castle, many Germans 
find a sudden end. 


The one thing that must be remem- 
bered when viewing “Eagles” is that 
there is no message. This is an escapist 
action film that makes no pretenses 
about having a moral. The scenery is 
real (filmed at the picturesque castle, 
Schloss Hohenwerfen, and the Alpine 
villages of Lofer and Ebensee located 
approximately 25 miles from Salzburg, 


RICHARD BURTON fights off two assailants in a desperate conflict 
atop a cable car in the Austrian Alps. The scene, from MGM’s new 
movie “WHERE EAGLES DARE,” was staged by Yakima Canutt. 
Altho, Burton was scheduled to put in an appearance at the Press 
Preview in Las Vegas he stayed in Paris with an ailing wife (guess 
who?). 


Austria) and the pyrotechniques (ex- 
plosions) are really unbelievable. 


One of the final scenes of the film 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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YOUR NEWSROOM 


It is time for the fight! 


I do not mean a skirmish or a foray, but an all-out 
action, led by this organization, starting here and now, 
to return the journalistic function to its proper role in this 
nation. 

That role is communicating, and by constitutional 
guarantee, without restrictions on either its methods or its 
capabilities. 

The guarantee of a free press was—and is—necessary 
because a free society cannot function if the flow of infor- 
mation is controlled by government, church, individuals or 
coalitions. That flow is the vital necessity in a republic. 


The republic is not a bland, anemic conglomerate 
where all is well-tended comfort; where all men have noble 
goals; where all institutions are above reproach. The re- 
public is a place of action; diverse and conflicting in- 
terests; a nation of tantrums, temper and temperament; a 
place where the individual can go as far, or do as little as 
his own ability and the laws of society allow. 


Journalism—the noble experiment of a free press—is 
simply the insurance policy held by the masses to protect 
them from the excesses and abuses that are unavoidably a 
part of a free social structure. 


When electronic communications became a reality, 
federal control of the spectrum was necessary to avoid 
chaos. But controls did not cease at the licensing level. 
Government persisted in the affairs of broadcasting, and 
it was inevitable that sooner or later the philosophy of 
control and the constitutional guarantee of freedom to 
publish would conflict. 

That is where we are today. Never in our history has 
the principle of freedom to publish been under such pres- 
sures by governmental bodies as it is today. Make no mis- 
take about it—the conflict between government control, 
benign or otherwise, and the principle of the free press, is 
here, now. 

Never has government so badly intruded into the 
journalistic preserve as was exhibited by the demands of 
the Federal Communications Commission to the three 
networks to reply to complaints triggered by the coverage 
of the Democratic National Convention. As our Freedom 
of Information Committee report says, ‘““The mere fact that 
the F.C.C. was requiring the major TV networks to justify 
their handling of a breaking news event stretches the Fair- 
ness Doctrine to a breaking point.” 

It would be naive of me to say there were no dif- 
ferences of opinion about network coverage of the con- 
vention. These differences of opinion are evident at this 
convention. 

But that is not the point. 

The point is that government is now demanding an 
accounting for an editorial decision. There is the inescap- 
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today. 


able conclusion that government would not demand an ac- 
counting unless they assumed a proprietary authority to 
either approve or disapprove of the network judgements. 
That, gentlemen, is not freedom of the press. 


Playing it Cool 

There is abroad today a sizeable body of opinion 
that conflict, differences of opinion and subjectivity are 
evil and must be put aside to be replaced by bureaucratic 
pasteurization that is intellectual and not visceral; that 
purifies and cleanses and ultimately decides what’s best 
for all of us. 

But the script doesn’t read that way. The constitution 
emphasizes individual and collective freedoms and in the 
case of press freedom, it is unqualified. Government is 
supposed to stay out of journalism’s business! 

Journalism has the freedom to be wrong as well as 
right; it has the liberty to take a position not shared by 
the majority; to swim upstream when downstream seems 
the way to go. It has the freedom to be subjective as well 
as objective. Journalism’s function in a free society is as 
an antagonist as well as an ally. 

All of us strive for objectivity. We are not part of an 
immense and evil plot to subvert the interests of the 
American people. Such a plot is patently impossible in 
this age of competition and diversity of communications 
media. The highly subjective forms of yellow journalism 
that flourished in the past are long gone, replaced by 
communications methodologies that match the sophistica- 
tion and perception of the people. The inexorable changes 
in society, in people—not the Fairness Doctrine—took 
care of irresponsible journalism. Nevertheless, government 
with a foot already in the door was impelled to regulate 
broadcast journalism by impressing on us an unrealistic 
and unworkable rule of procedure— the Fairness Doctrine 
—that has had a traumatic and damaging effect on the 
broadcast journalistic product. Too long have we wrestled 
with the dilemma that if we do not espouse fairness, then 
we must espouse unfairness. So we went along, overlook- 
ing the basic issue: the intrusion of government into an 
editorial function; whether copy as written by your news 
staff, should be disseminated over your broadcast station. 
If we support the right of government to determine the 
propriety of our copy after it is aired—and that’s what 
the Fairness Doctrine is all about—what is wrong with 
an even more foolproof system; the installation of a censor 
in your news room who will view the copy before it is 
aired, pass judgement on it, and thus keep you and your 
management from all those F.C.C. troubles. 


Needed: An Empty House 
Obviously, there will be no such bald assertion of 
power now, but the frightening thing is the structure of 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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CENSOR 
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government control that is being built, and even though 
only a few rooms are occupied, the rest of the structure is 
invitingly vacant. a 

RTNDA, in conjunction with other broadcast in- 
terests, succeeded recently in.emptying a room in that 
structure . . . we moved someone out, when the Seventh 
Circuit, U.S. Court of Appeals set aside certain provisions 
of the Fairness Doctrine. 


The symptoms of control are alarming. Criticism of 
broadcast journalistic efforts is increasing at all levels; 
most of it generated by those who have some vague idea 
that—because we are regulated—we can be made to kow- 
tow to whatever selfish interest group they represent. The 
tragic thing for journalism is that neither we nor they are 
quite sure whether they can get away with it. The decision 
rests with a federal commission. 


You have, as a part of this convention business, a 
report by the Freedom of Information committee—a sur- 
vey of 1200 broadcast news directors. We should not be 
comforted by the results. Particularly alarming is the 
increase in “closed-door” sessions by government bodies, 
and the inability of newsmen to invoke “open-meeting” 
laws that are already on the books to force government to 
do its business in public. We can expect more, not less of 
this. It is control at the source, encouraged to some degree 
by the knowledge that government has been allowed to 
impose more and more controls on the broadcast journalis- 
tic product. 

We are, in 1968, a primary means of communication. 
There are sixty million television sets in this country and 
they are watched an average of about six hours a day. It 
is apparent to everyone that some of that time is spent in 
watching news. For all the gaudy ideas about programs in 
broadcast stations, only one has persevered, increased in 
stature and acceptance, and that is news. 


The Essential Ingredient 

The indispensability of TV news was not determined 
by a government bureau, or a power structure. The deter- 
mination has been made by the millions of people who 
listen and watch each day. And, to paraphrase some re- 
cent political talk, these are not the folks who demonstrate 
in the streets. These are the ordinary folks who raise their 
children, go. to church, pay their bills and believe in self 


determination. They have demonstrated with an awesome 
authority that they like broadcast news, that they want 
more of it. 

That makes us—whether or not it’s apparent in the 
average station hierarchy—as trained journalists, the 
first line of defense against the abuses and excesses, 
wherever they occur in our society. 


We cannot avoid that responsibility. We cannot tole- 
rate the abuse of the freedom of the press philosophy, no 
matter how sugar coated it may be, or in whatever minute 
degree it occurs. 

It should be the firm dictate of this convention that 
control of the journalistic product in this nation shall not 
be the business of government. It should come through 
loud and clear that government can’t run our business; 
that it cannot influence our judgements of news; that it 
can’t act as an editor. 

This is our fight, and we ought to get on with it. 

Broadcast stations in this country should pursue the 
goal of freedom of the press—the electronic press—with 
the enthusiasm they marshal for the latest station project. 
This is our way to the people—through promotion spots, 
visual reminders, special programs editorial comment— 
and most important, the generation of enthusiasm for the 
crusade by station personnel. We should drive hard to 
plant the idea that the ability of the people to be informed 
is being chipped away, bit by bit. 

The other method is by diligent use of the protections 
afforded by the laws of this country. Actions to force the 
opening of records should be enthusiastically supported, 
editorially and financially. We should continue to test the 
rulings of the Commission and the laws that are formu- 
lated in our states and in the national Congress. 

In the last analysis, we must, of course, respect the 
trust of the people and return that trust with the most 
responsible product that we can create. But that is for us 
to decide—and not for government to dictate. 

There can never be successful requirements for ab- 
solutes . . . absolute objectivity; absolute truth. Such ab- 
solutes evade us all. . . and that is the only way it can 
be. Journalism—constitutionally—can advocate rights or 
wrongs, or it can advocate nothing. Only by this method 
can a people make assessments and arrive at a true self 
determination. 

That is what this country is all about and that is 
what we must fight to preserve. 
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Promotional Ideas 


The Key to Successtul Promotion 


by 
TED W. SCOTT 


Program Director 
KCSU-FM—Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


We go big on promotional stunts 
here at KCSU-FM. I believe one of 
the main tricks of promotional contests 
is to promote the idea that one is com- 
ing and not run them foo often. 


We have run five or six different 
types of promotional contests that 
have proved valuable and workable for 
us. First, there is the straight album 
or poster give-a-ways which just about 
everybody does. An important thing 
to remember is to give away albums 
that someone would go out and pur- 
chase—NOT a junky album your sta- 
tion wouldn’t play. Junky album give- 
a-ways give a station a bad reputation 
for contests and kills the incentive to 
try and win again. 


Second, last year for Halloween, we 
tried a “Guess-the-weight-of-the-pump- 
kin” Contest. We displayed a forty 
pound pumkin in the showcase of our 
student center. Inside of the display 
case, along with the pumpkin, we 
placed the five albums the closet an- 
swer with the earliest date would win. 
In front of the display case we put a 
ballot box along with the contest en- 
tries. We allowed a person to enter a 
maximum of five times. Out of our 
student body of 15,000 students we 
received almost 3000 entries to our 
contest which lasted five days. (I 
might mention most people only enter- 
ed once). The winner won the five dis- 
play albums plus the pumpkin. As you 
can tell, the contest was a great success. 


Third, we recently had a Valentine’s 
Day special. We called our special day, 
“Sweetheart Souvenirs”. We played 
rock oldies (Our regular format is 
Contemporary MOR) and gave away 
an album every half an hour and a 
poster every hour. The contestants 
could win by being the first to call with 
the correct answer to some trival ques- 
tion we asked. The winner would give 
the album to his or her sweetheart 
(We sent them to the sweetheart). 
Again, the contest was a great success 
with about 1000 phone calls during our 
thirteen hours broadcast day. 


Fourth, during May our library has 
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a “Bucks for Books” Drive in connec- 
tion with College Days. KCSU-FM 
joins in by going around and collecting 
donations and running 24 hours a day 
with album give-aways to promote the 
whole affair. Again, it has proved a 
giant success. 

Finally, we are going to have a big 


contest for Easter. Plans are not com- 
plete yet, but again we will be using 
the student center display case and 
giving away albums in the contest. 
Maybe, chocolate rabbits also. 

For 45’s, we give them away five at 
a time in what we call five-packs. 
Again, the response is always good. 


The Spotlight Is on 


Superior Tape Cartridge Recording 
and Playback Equipment 


Mode! 500 C Model 400 A 


COMPACT 500 C SERIES—Completely solid state, handsome 500 C equipment features 
functional styling and ease of operation, modular design, choice of 1, 2, or 3 automatic elec- 
tronic cueing tones, automatic record pre-set, separate record and play heads, A-B monitoring, 
biased cue recording, triple zener controlled power supply, transformer output... adding 
up to pushbutton broadcasting at its finest. Specs and performance equal or exceed NAB 
standards. Record-play and playback-only models are available. 

RACK-MOUNTED 500 C MODELS—The 500 CR rack models offer the same Model Cc 
design and performance features and are equipped with chassis slides ready to mount in your 
rack. Each unit slides out for easy head and capstan cleaning and other routine maintenance. 

All 500 C models carry iron-clad full-year guarantees. ; 

ECONOMICAL 400 A SERIES—Now even the smallest stations can enjoy Spotmaster 
dependability with the low-cost, all solid state 400 A series, available in compact record-play 
and playback-only models. Performance and specifications are second only to the 500 C series. 

For complete details about these and other Spotmaster cartridge units (stereo, delayed- 
programming and multiple-cartridge models, too), write, wire or call 
today. Remember, Broadcast Electronics is the No. 1 designer/ producer 
of broadcast quality cartridge tape equipment . . . worldwide! 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


8810 Brookville Road, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910; Area Code 301, 588-4983 


In San Francisco, KYA is a contem- 
porary format; KOIT is progressive or 
adult rock. In the past ten years I’ve 
programmed rythm and blues, good 
music, M-O-R, Top 30, 40, 50, and 60, 
and two “down under.” stations in Aus- 
tralia. With this conglomeration of 
formats and programming policies, I’ve 
been through a number of methods, sys- 
tems, and ideas to broaden and extend 
the audience base of the stations I 
programmed. A lot of the ideas worked, 
and a lot of them didn’t. 


In broadening, or attempting to 
broaden, the audience base of any 
station, you’ve got to know in front 
what you're trying to do, who you want 
to reach, and if you can afford to do 
it. This might seem basic, but I’ve 
known a number of radio operators to 
come out with statements like, ‘““We’ve 
got to soften up so we can get more 
adults” or “Let’s talk faster and be 
cool so we get the kids in the morning 
but don’t lose the adults”. Many times 
these broadcasters have never spent any 
length of time studying the research 
data available. While I’ve got a lot 
of gripes with the rating services, a 
majority of our business, or a majority 
of our lack of business, is directly re- 
lated to the rating services. To use 
ratings properly, you’ve got to know 
what’s available out there in your radio 
land in terms of households, people, 
and age groups. It takes more than 
just looking at the latest book and 
comparing it with the last one. The 
first step is to study all the reports, go 
back three years or more to find mar- 
ket patterns and trends. Decide on 
your audience target and what you 
want to be, and pick this information 
out of the reports, transfer it to graphs 
or charts, and then fairly easily see the 
strengths and weaknesses of your mar- 
ket, the others stations, and your own. 


I further suggest that any station 
that really wants to, quote, “Broaden 
it’s audience base” has got to do some 
market research on its own, even if 
it’s just visits to the local chamber of 
commerce offices to pick up the latest 
market demographics, or interviews 
with knowledgeable business men who 
are close to what’s happening in your 
market in terms of audience living, 
buying, and listening habits. In many 
cases the time and money spent on 
such a project will not only pay off in 
a programming and sales advantage, 
but can help you make a lot of points 
on your license renewal when you do 
your narrative bit on determing com- 
munity needs. 


Once you’ve decided where you want 
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HOW 
SOFT 


MUST YOU 
GO T0 
BROADEN 
YOUR 
AUDIENCE 
BASE? 


to go with regard to broadening your 
audience base, and that the audience 
you're after exists, and your target 
is realistic, then you can get down to 
the nitty gritty. Any station can broad- 
en its base, whether it’s adding more 
adults, more women, more men, or 
maybe you’re in the position one of 
my Australian popular music stations 
was in, and you have too many adults 
and you must add more teens. What- 
ever you need, the base can be broad- 
ened. In many cases, attempts to 
broaden the audience spectrum one 
way or the other results in the sacri- 
fice of ‘X” amount of listeners at the 
other end of the spectrum. The secret 
is to broaden your base with little or 
no loss of listeners at either end, result- 
ing in a better cume, better shares, and 
a better audience comp. 


There’s no way that I could spe- 
cifically give you the answer or an 
automatic plan that would add 32 year 
old women, or 65 year old men to your 
audience. Each market, each station, 
and each operator is unique. What I 
would like to do is give you an idea 
of the areas to explore, and with your 
own specific broadening problem in 


mind, I hope to help show you ways 
I’ve found that can broaden your au- 
dience base in whatever area you wish, 
simply by using a different approach 
in each area. 

First, and foremost, MUSIC: To- 
day’s 34 year old radio listener grew 
up with the early pre-Bill Haley pop 
music craze which included “The 
Thing”, “Johnny Ray”, “Abba Dabba 
Honeymoon”, and some very heavy 
rhythm and blues numbers like the 
original versions of ‘““Hound Dog” and 
“Good Loving” by Willie Mae Thorn- 
ton and the Clovers. In 1955, Billboard 
published a music-record programming 
guide which is the only publication of 
its kind to my knowledge. This 93 
page, $1.00 booklet is second to none 
in serving as a guide to the set-up of 
the music “standards” of any station. 
The hits from the 56 years ‘prior to 
1955, all indexed by year. For 1956 to 
1968 you have to use the annual Hot 
100 tabulations which have been pub- 
lished in special issues. I hope that 
sometime in the near future, someone 
like Billboard will again publish an 
accurate, indexed, and unbiased report 
like their 1955 special. Until that time 
you'll have to dig a little to get the 
facts, but they’re out there for the 
looking, and a good music library is 
essential. In the early days of popular 
music radio, you only had to worry 
about the current hits and a short list 
of “oldies” from 1955 or so up to the 
current date. This made it fairly easy 
to use lazy susans, peg boards, or con- 
trol room record racks for music sys- 
tems. Well, it’s been 13 years since 
1955 which means 1300 “oldies” if you 
kept the Top 100 from each year, more 
if you were more diligent in keeping 
up your music library. Now, aside from 
those fortunate stations with enough 
people to have full-time record librar- 
ians, music list typists, and a full-time, 
off-the-air music director, the majority 
of us have been struggling along with 
various systems that controlled the 
current hits as far as deejay airplay 
or selection, but when it came to those 
“oldies”, the “standards” musically of 
our generation, aside from a few color 
coding systems and other meager ef- 
forts, very, very few stations have run 
much control on the “oldies”. It’s sort 
of a “play-the-current-hits-and-follow- 
the-music-format”, and when an “old- 
ie’ comes up, pick a good one from 
the oldie file, or oldie pile, depending 
on how organized your station is in 
this area. This means your man on the 
air is programming your station from 
a playist of 13 hundred records or 
more, and the chances for personal 
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error, bad balance, repeated records, 
and other programming goofs is ultra- 
high. So whether you need more list- 
eners under 18, over 24, 34, 54, or 
whatever, you’ve got to control all of 
your music, all of the time, to some de- 
gree, or risk the chance on narrowing 
your audience base with selections 
limited by the taste and convenience 
of the man on the air, who is concerned 
with filling out a log, pulling carts, an- 
swering the phones, and a dozen other 
jobs simultaneously. Today we’re also 
faced with the problem of albums ver- 
sus singles, and while a majority of 
album sales are based upon the fact 
that they contain one or more former 
hit “singles”, there’s still an abundance 
of great material which most stations 
are neglecting and by so doing are 
limiting their audience appeal greatly. 
I believe that the reason more stations 
haven’t gotten into the album thing is 
the very real mechanical problems 
which exist . . . How do you find time 
to listen to every album . . . How do 
you schedule them... rotate them... 


ual systems have been tried and most 
of them have proven to be too clumsy 
or too restrictive to be functional. I 
think the answer lies in the industries 
that have been solving similar prob- 
lems for years .... the computor and 
date retrieval industries. At KYA we’ve 
been going through a number of meet- 
ings, discussions, and planning sessions 
with various firms who in all probabil- 
ity can solve our problem. Later this 
month, experts from one of the nation’s 
leading data retrieval systems will 
show me the plans they’ve worked out 
for a system which should allow us at 
KYA to broaden our music base while 
still maintaining our “contemporary” 
sound, the balance and rotation, and 
all the other ingredients we require in 
our music formats. It may take months 
to get the finished system into opera- 
tion, but I am firmly convinced that 
radio’s answer to the mechanics of pop- 
ular music programming of the future 
lies in the field of automatic data sys- 
tems, sorting systems, and the like. 
What’s it going to cost? Estimates are 
running from $150. to $600. dollars 
per month, on a lease basis, which is 
a small price to pay if it does the trick 
and solves all the mechanical problems 
that face us today in trying to properly 
program three or four thousand differ- 
ent musical selections. Well, I’m not 
here to hustle for the electronic sys- 
tems people. My point is that we do 
have a problem in controlling music, 
and control is necessary to broaden 
your audience base. The company that 
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The following article by Dick Starr, 


Program Director of KYA and KOIT in 
San Francisco, was originally delivered 
as a talk on popular music radio at the 
Billboard Programming Forum last year. 


It is another in a series of CR 
feature articles contributed by promi- 
nent industry leaders and educators to 
deal with critical issues and problems 
facing radio today. 


Starr entered radio at the age of four- 
teen, doing a weekly show on WPIN, 
St. Petersbury, Florida. Throughout high 
school and college, Starr was employed 
as disc jockey, music director, copy 
writer, janitor, etc., at a number of sta- 
tions in the Tampa Bay area. At the age 
of 18 Starr became program director of 
WBIL, Leesburg, Florida, later moving 
to WLCY in Tampa as news director and 
eventually became P.D. Later, Starr be- 
came Vice-President of Programming for 
the Rounsaville stations. In 1967, Starr 
was named Radio Man of the Year—Sec- 
ondary Markets. He became program 
director of AVCO Broadcasting's KYA 
and KOIT in January of 1968. 


owns KYA, is AVCO, and fortunately 
they’re a company deeply involved in 
research in many fields and I hope 
that our research in the area of music 
control programming may someday 
help firms produce machines that can 
sort all of the information we can de- 
mand, and give us all better popular 
music programming than was ever be- 
fore possible, and at a fraction of to- 
day’s costs. 

What is soft? Certainly not “soft’’ 
is “Yummy, Yummy, Yummy” which 
will sell a million copies as a single. 
Many stations, among them the Drake 
stations, one of which is my chief com- 
petitor, didn’t touch this record be- 
cause they felt it was too “hard” for 
the “soft” sounds they’re using in an 
attempt to broaden their audience 


base. On the other hand, by accepting 
listener requests throughout the day 
and researching our request, we at 
KYA found “Yummy, Yummy, Yum- 
my” was just as popular with those 
over 25 as those under 25. While the 
audience over 25 didn’t want to hear 
it as often, or might not stay tuned if 
you played six “Yummy, Yummy, 
Yummy” type records in a row. . 
with proper control and balanced pro- 
gramming, I feel that with very few 
exceptions, there’s really no need to 
eliminate “Hits” to effectively broaden 
your audience base. 


There’s more than music involved 
in broadening your base. . . there are 
a number of important elements you 
may have overlooked. I believe that 
vital to increasing your overall aud- 
ience is the absolute need for the pro- 
grammer to have final say over com- 
mercial content. How many times have 
you seen a new station come on in a 
market and take the present leader in 
short order, and you’ll hear the man- 
ager or P. D. of the just-beaten-station 
exclaim, “Well, they didn’t have any 
commercials and they were playing all 
that music, and now that they’re num- 
ber one they’ll be loaded. The business 
we lost will help us play more music, 
so we're going to beat them just the 
way they beat us.” Well, this is a silly, 
vicious circle. It’s up to each program 
director to insist on control over the 
amount of commercial time and the 
number of interruptions per hour. Also, 
the P.D. should be the one to give final 
approval to questionable copy that is 
submitted for consideration. There are 
many spots which can cause a direct 
listener tune-out, many schedules that 
are too heavy and too limited in copy. 
Many stations that sell R.O.S. sched- 
uals to teen type advertisers, end up 
putting the spots in hours when they 
can do you much more harm than the 
good they do financially. Spots for 
teen dances, magazines, acne products, 
and the like have no place on the air 
during hours when your available teen 
audience is nil, yet many stations con- 
tinue to unload spots for Miss Teen 
acne cream between 10:00 a.m. and 
Noon when practically every prospec- 
tive customer is in school. Not only 
do you fail to reach the audience your 
client is after, but you also run a very 
high risk of branding yourself as strict- 
ly for kids, with those housewives and 
adults who have tuned in to be with 
the music they love. Many of those 
super-Madison Avenue teen talk com- 
mercials are doing more harm than 
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good to your station and your clients’ 
product. I think it’s up to us as pro- 
fessional broadcasters to tell our 
clients when their spots miss the boat 
with yesterday’s teen talk. There’s 
nothing more out of it, than forcing 
one of your supposedly-into-it person- 
alities to read copy with language or 
slang that the listeners quit using six 
months ago. This is one of the hardest 
areas for a P.D. to gain control of be- 
cause the trend in the past has been, 
“Let’s run maximum load every hour 
and bonus everybody who buys our 
monthly special with timechecks, date- 
lines, and contests.” I think every P.D. 
worth his bread knows that program- 
ming is not only doing it to be best in 
the field . . . or for artistic excitement, 
but to get the shares and the numbers 
so the owners can make money. To get 
the audience, the programmer must set 
the limits on commercial content. If 
you set ten minutes an hour as the lim- 
it.... that’s it... .no exceptions, no 
way .... when your're sold out.... 
you raise the rates. Chances are by this 
time you’ve got increased numbers to 
justify the rate increase, so the CPM 
continues to make your station a good 
DUYy fences and most importantly, you 
are not so vulnerable to an attack from 
a newcomer with no-business. Besides 
out of place commercials, many sta- 
tions make the same mistake with pub- 
lic service announcements. I think 
PSA’s should be as carefully controlled 
and programmed as any other ingre- 
dient on the air. There are points to 
be made if you talk about the church 
bake sale during hours when the pros- 
pective attendees are listening . . . but 
forget it during those times when you 
know available audience is predomi- 
nantly teens ... . the same holds true 
in reverse for PSA’s promoting events 
which strictly cater to teens, such as a 
teen dance or the like. However, this 
is much broadening of the base to be 
done with the right high school and 
college news of events, presented prop- 
erly during adult hours. Thousands of 
your young adult listeners attended 
school in your listening area, and they 
want to know how the old team is do- 
ing, what’s happening at their old cam- 
pus, and there are points to be made 
with the right PSA’s. 


Now, how about your personalities 
.... the guys that put it all together. 
In the past .. . . softening to broaden 
your audience base meant hiring a su- 
per straight, golden throated, good mu- 
sic, monotone wonder and putting him 
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on nine to noon. Meanwhile, the mid- 
dle of the road stations that have been 
gaining points have been hiring the 
pop format personalities with the 
bright, happy voices, have been show- 
ing audience gains. The theory here 
being that the over-30 years of age 
housewives like to hear a young man 
and a young sound because it’s in- 
vigorating, it’s sexy and it works. Se- 
lective hiring of the right man, the 
right voice, and the right personality 
for the audience you’re after is an im- 
portant point, and one you should 
carefully consider, Once you’ve hired 
the right men, work with them and 
help them. Be a critique and guide 
your staff men to communicate to your 
various audience targets. It’s very hard 
to overdo your staff supervision. 


News is another area where a lot of 
help can come in broadening your aud- 
ience base. Too few stations really pay 
attention to what’s coming across dur- 
ing each newscast. I’m not talking 
about dramatics, excitement, actuali- 
ties, and production, but the most of- 
ten overlooked ingredient... . content. 
News must be programmed for im- 
proved demographics, just like any 
other programming element. It’s the 
duty of the program director to show 
his news staff how editorial selectivity 
can help your cause. Your news should 
be rewritten in the language of the 
market you are trying to deliver. Your 
news people should present news for 
the world of the listeners and not for 
the editorial approval of other news 
gathering people. Many stations make 
a serious mistake in the hiring of news 
people, I feel, in that they reject young 
men because of a supposed lack of ma- 
turity, or because he doesn’t have a 
Chet Huntly type voice. On a contem- 
porary station your news people can be 
as young as your personalities, and if 
this age corresponds with your market 
target, chances are these young news- 
men will do a better job in picking up 
and following through the stories and 
leads of greatest interest to your tar- 
get audience. While we all like to hear, 
as radio people, a really strong, Billy 
Balls type voice on the news.... Id 
gladly trade you a staff of news read- 
ers for a staff of newsmen that could 
write, create, and deliver the stories of 
maximum interest to my target aud- 
ience. News doesn’t have to be a tune 
out, in fact, it can be a very important 
element in making your product better 
than your competitors .... but you’ve 
got to quit pretending that your “ac- 
tion central” is the spot where all the 
stories break and that in five minutes 


you can cover everything that’s hap- 
pening in the world today. If you’re 
after young adults, you can get far 
more listener interest and attention 
with a really solid 3 or 4 minute re- 
port on the number of local young men 
being drafted this month, or the 
chances of your local reserves being 
called up, than you ever would with 3 
or 4 minutes of two line stories, on 
farm parity programs, politicial name 
calling, or the world in brief headlines. 


Contests and promotions are another 
ingredient .. .. How many times have 
I heard a program director rave about 
his latest contest to give away tickets 
to the Monkees concert, or 900 motor- 
cycles with no thought as to what ef- 
fect and reaction will be with the older 
audience who wouldn’t ride a motor- 
cycle even if you gave it to them, and 
who couldn’t care less about’ fighting 
the crowd at the next Monkees con- 
cert. Contests and prizes have got to 
be tailored . . . “softened”, if you must 
call it that, for your available audi- 
ence. If you want better rating shares, 
you’ve got to keep people from one 
quarter hour to the next. If your ave- 
rage listener is only with you for 15 
minutes or less before tuning out, you 
might come out with a good weekly 
cume, but pretty poor shares. Properly 
constructed contests are a key to ex- 
tended periods of listening . . . . par- 
ticularly in the area of share build-up. 
And I’m not just talking about con- 
tests just during rating week, or the 
week prior. I feel that a winning sta- 
tion needs continuous contests and 
promotions for a number of reasons. 
The image of a station and the promo- 
tions it runs are in many cases identi- 
cal. If you limit your promotional 
imagination with the same type con- 
tests that offer a trade out shaver or 
mixer to the one listener who writes 
a slogan or answers a question, the 
promotional image picture of your sta- 
tion in the listeners mind is no bigger 
than the prize you offer. On the other 
hand, if what you do sounds so big 
and so fantastic, and you present it 
with that good ole radio showmanship, 
your station image can be just as spec- 
tacular as you wish. Image is nice, but 
you want listeners? Image will help 
you get listeners, and even more im- 
portantly, rating points. When a Pulse 
interview or ARB diary is being filled 
out, the listener is being asked to re- 
call the station that they listened to, 
and in most cases, I feel, it’s the sta- 
tion that made the best impression .. . 
or the one that has the best image. One 
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available from: 


limited area A.M. 
broadcast equipment 


The world’s largest 
manufacturers of 


RC-6A TRANSMITTER Provides top quality RC-25B TRANSMITTER Five times the power 
coverage of almost any single building. for broadcasting to a high-rise or apart- 
Eliminates the 60 cycle carrier current ment building, or using a power splitter 
hum problem. RF carrier output 4 watts. to as many as five adjacent buildings. 
(RESERVED) 
RC-T2B MATCHING & COUPLING UNIT The RC-50B TRANSMITTER New 50 watt trans- 
proper use of transmitter output is mitter for central coverage of a large 
the key to good coverage. This im- number of buildings. Already in use by 
proved device incorporates isolation, Navy throughout Guam for Armed Forces 
coupling and impedance matching. Radio Service broadcasting. 


LPB has supplied thousands of limited area transmitters for every type of broadcasting requirement. 
Our equipment is used at colleges, military bases, apartment complexes, sports stadiums, retirement 
communities, construction projects, to name just a few. Our product reliability is exemplified by 
our unprecidented one year guarantee. We stress our applications engineering assistance, for which 


we invite you to contact us. 


LOW POWER BROADCAST CO. 


520 LINCOLN HWY. FRAZER,PA.19355; 215+NI4-4096 


y | Charles M. Stone 
5 Vice-President for Radio 
National Association of Broadcasters 


A career in radio_covers a broad field—serving all the 
complex requirements of the public interest better than 
they have ever been served. Our present contribution to 
the economic and social achievements is only a forecast 
to the kind of tomorrow only a free enterprise can bring. 


I like radio. It is my career—and I want to share a 
few thoughts on careers. The dictionary indicates the spe- 
cific difference between a career and a job; and when 
both definitions are boiled down, the one basic difference 
between the two is simple: A career provides a continuity 
of interest and challenge while a job may not. 

Broadcasting is looking for people who seek the right 
to make their own mistakes. All of us learn best by doing. 
If we fail to perform because of fear of failure, we make 
little progress. Exercise your right of initiative. Accept 
the challenge of taking reasonable risks. You want the 
rewards and youw’re willing to accept the consequences of 
your acts. You won’t be right every time, but be interested 
in being right more than being wrong. It’s the batting 
average that counts. 

Broadcasting is looking for people with empathy—a 
term I consider the perfected practice of egotism. You 
have an ego. I have an ego—and one unforgiveable fault 
is to trample on another person’s ego. What is egotism? 


Whatever you call it, there is something deep in the heart 
of everyone that is important and demands respect. Broad- 
casting wants and needs you—Needs good people, talent- 
ed people, devoted and creative people. 


Vince Lombardi has been quoted as saying, “‘. .. Man- 
agement’s big trouble is lack of leadership. We must co- 
ordinate efficiency through participation. Your return will 
be confidence. You don’t need much affection.” 


It sounds as if he had in mind the fact that radio 
creates a pressurized atmosphere of competitive maneuv- 
ers; that it affords small opportunities for recognition and 
distinction among its brainiest professionals; that it places 
your ability on the firing line daily. So—don’t look for 
“thanks,” just look for appreciation within yourself. 


If you think you have been born into an age that 
presents no worthwhile challenges, you are mistaken. I 
urge you to look upon radio as an opportunity to partici- 
pate in one of the world’s best hopes for survival and 
freedom, for broadcasting holds in its hands the God- 
given gift of communication. Only through communication 
and the spread of knowledge will we be able to dispel 
ignorance and hostility and increase cooperation among 
the diverse people in this country and this world. 
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Exclusively designed and engineered by Fixtune 
Electronics — the leading manufacturer of ‘one 
station’ radios. Solid State chassis with built-in 
A.F.C., guarantees noise free, drift free recep- 
tion. Full length telescopic antenna, improves 
reception in fringe areas. Hand carry strap. 
Packed in mailable two color gift box, complete 
with earphone and battery. 


. Fine tuning control for sharp pin point tuning. 
2. Fixtuned only to your station — with your station 
logo on front plate. 
. Black and silver plastic cabinet. 
. Now in stock for immediate delivery. 
. Sample available — $20.00 each. 
(COST: 100 UNITS $12.50 each) 
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INTER--COLLEGIATE 50 


Regional 


TOP 50 PROJECTIONS 


BREAK-OUTS 


THIS LAST * ALL COLLEGE HIT WEEKS 
WEEK WEEK ON 
ea | 2 PROUD MARY CREEDENCE CLEARWATER REVIVAL FANTASY 4 
PP) 5 TIME OF THE SEASON ZOMBIES DATE 5 
3 4 CROSSROADS CREAM ATCO 5 
4 1 LIVIN’ IN SHAME DIANNA ROSS & SUPREMES MOTOWN 5 
Sommer) 18 HEAVEN RASCALS ATLANTIC 4 
6 7 CAN | CHANGE MY MIND TYRONE DAVIS DAKAR 5 
st Ff 23 SOUL SHAKE PEGGY SCOTT & JO JO BENSON INTERNATIONAL 4 
Pty} 34 THE WEIGHT ARETHA FRANKLIN ATLANTIC 2 
9 21 SOMEDAY SOON JUDY COLLINS ELECTRA 5 
* 10 27 THIS GIRL’S IN LOVE WITH YOU DIONNE WARWICK SCEPTER 3 
11 3 YOU SHOWED ME TURTLES WHITE WHALE 5 
12 14 WOMAN HELPING MAN VOGUES REPRISE 4 
13 11 WORST THAT COULD HAPPEN BROOKLYN BRIDGE BUDDAH 5 
*14 33 RUN AWAY CHILD TEMPTATIONS MOTOWN 2 
15 19 TRACES CLASSICS 1V IMPERIAL 4 
16 25 INDIAN GIVER 1910 FRUITGUM CO. BUDDAH 4 
17 17 GOOD LOVIN’ AIN’T EASY TAMMI TERREL TAMLA 4 
18 6 EVERYDAY PEOPLE SLY & STONE FAMILY EPIC 5 
19 NB LOVIN’ THINGS GRASSROOTS DUNHILL 1 
20 26 MY WHOLE WORLD ENDED DAVID RUFFIN MOTOWN 2 
21 NB SOUL EXPERIENCE IRON BUTTERFLY ATCO 1 
22 31 GIVE 1T UP OR TURN IT LOOSE JAMES BROWN KING 2 
23 — KICK OUT THE JAMS MC 5 ELEKTRA 1 
24 29 DIZZY TOMMY ROE ABC 3 
25 NB MAYBE TOMORROW/DADDY’S A 
MILLIONAIRE IVEYS APPLE 1 
26 10 CRIMSON & CLOVER TOMMY JAMES & THE SHONDELLS ROULETTE 5 
27 20 THIS MAGIC MOMENT JAY & THE AMERICANS UNITED ARTISTS 5 
28 — HAIR COWSILLS MGM 1 
29 13 BUILD ME UP FOUNDATIONS UNI 5 
30 NB MR.SUN, MR. MOON PAUL REVERE & THE RAIDERS COLUMBIA 1 
31 41 HOT SMOKE & SASAFRASS BUBBLE PUPPY INTERNATIONAL S 
ARTISTS 
32 NB ROCK ME STEPPENWOLF DUNHILL 1 
33 - 25 MILES EDWIN STARR GORDY 1 
34 39 HEY BABY JOSE FELICIANO RCA 3 
35 50 APRICOT BRANDY RHINOCEROS ELEKTRA 2 
36 NB | DON'T KNOW WHY STEVIE WONDER TAMLA 1 
37 16 RAMBLIN’ GAMBLIN’ MAN BOB SEEGER CAPITOL 5 
38 NB GALVESTON GLEN CAMPBELL CAPITOL 1 
39 24 BUT YOU KNOW 1! LOVE YOU FIRST EDITION REPRISE 5 
40 NB ANYTHING YOU CHOOSE SPANKY & OUR GANG MERCURY 1 
41 28 SHE’S NOT THERE THE ROAD KAMA SUTRA 3 
42 NB THE LETTER ARBORS DATE 1 
43 12 TOUCH ME DOORS ELECTRA 5 
44 RB A LOVER’S QUESTION OTIS REDDING ATCO 1 
45 35 CROSSTOWN TRAFFIC JIMMY HENDRIX EXPERIENCE REPRISE 4 
46 30 THINGS I’D LIKE TO SAY NEW COLONY SIX MERCURY 4 
47 NB SHE’S ALMOST YOU BILLY HARNER OPEN 1 
48 36 1 STARTED A JOKE BEE GEES ATCO 5 
49 15 GAMES PEOPLE PLAY JOE SOUTH CAPITOL 5 
50 _ LONG GREEN FIREBALLS ATCO 1 


ALBATROSS......... FLEETWOOD MAC... EPIC BACK DOOR MAN..... DERE Katee a BANG 
GOODBYE COLUMBUS. ASSOCIATION..... WARNER BROS. ICAN HEAR MUSIC... BEACHBOYS...... CAPITOL 
BROTHER LOVE..... NEIL DIAMOND... . UNI SHOTGUN.......... VANILLA FUDGE .. ATCO 


Regional 


WDOM** — GIMME, GIMME GOOD LOVIN’ CRAZY ELEPHANT BELL 

WSAP** — WEDNESDAY GOOD EARTH DYNOGROVE 
WTBU** — WHEN HE TOUCHES ME PEACHES & HERB DATE 

WIDR** — MORNING RENE & RENE WHITE WHALE 
WMCJ** — HALLWAYS OF MY MIND DELLS CADET 
WMSN** — DIDN’T YOU KNOW GLADYS KNIGHT SOUL 

KUCR** — FLY/LAY IT DOWN THE FOOL MERCURY 


SOUND 


ALBUMS 


CREAM SONGBOOK RUBBER BAND GRT (1000) 

The Cream are Classical? The Rubber Band’s intreputation of 9 
of the Cream’s songs comes off in a way we would’nt have expected. 
This album is not to be confused with the hollyridge version of pop- 
ular groups. It has shades of classical and shades of the original. 
Cream fans won’t except this one en masse but no one in the world 
can say that the Cream didn’t write great music and no one can say 
that this isn’t a good album. 


SWITCHED—ON BACH ..WALTER CARLOS . COLUMBIA (MS 
7194) 

Altho, the concept may sound alien-Bach meets Moog-the for- 
mation is incredibly natural and refreshing at the same time with 
the winner being the listener. Whatever ‘different’ sounds the syn- 
thesizer may produce they have seldom seen the test of Bach or the 
virtuosity of Walter Carlos. The implications of such an album are 
obvious and, honestly, it could have been done badly but between 
the forces of Bach, Walter Carlos, Benjamin Folkman and Robert 
Moog this was impossible and the excellent results are on Columbia. 


RESPONSE .. ELECTRIC MUSIC FROM NORWAY . LIMELIGHT 
(LS 86061) 

An appropiately titled album is “Response” which fills the desires 
of a number - to have the experimentation of electronic music tied 
with orchestra (an introduction to this may have been given to some 
in ‘2001, A Space Odyssey”’). Classical fans will be able to identify 
certain influences, but the student of electronic music will also be 
amply satisfied. This album shouldn’t be ignored by anyone no 
matter what his tastes. For those unfamiliar with the ‘sound’ of 
electronic music this would be an excellent introductory album 
(orchestra is not on all of the cuts) because it shows the descipline 
and experimental promise compitent electronic music is, and will 
be, known for. 


GO TELL EVERYONE ..SACRED HEART CHOIR & INSTRU- 
MENTAL GROUP... AVANT GARDE (AV-113) 

The folk influence in current religion, particularly Catholocism 
has been heard in many forms, usually by the often inept ‘sing-alongs’ 
of churches throughout the nation. The group here is interesting for 
several reasons: 1) they are from England where the openness to 
newer music in the Catholic Churches has been considerably less than 
in the U.S. 2) their compositions while simple are interesting and 
expressive, a quality often absent as a combination in the majority 
of ‘folk-hymns’ here. 3) the group is a choir and show their music can 
be done in this disappearing form or by everyone. The sound is honest 
and worth a listen by all interested parties. 


ALBUM 


STONEDHENGE 

BLESS ITS POINTED LITTLE HEAD 
LOVE IS 

ANY DAY NOW 

BEATLES 

YELLOW SUBMARINE 

BALL 

CARTOONE 

BAYOU COUNTRY 

GRASS & WILD STRAWBERRIES 
WHO KNOWS WHERE TIME GOES 
GOODBYE 

WAITING FOR THE SUN 

LIVING WITH THE ANIMALS 
EXPRESSWAY TO YOUR SKULL 
SOULED 

ELECTRIC FLAG 

SWITCHED ON BACH 

ARETHA: SOUL ’ 69 

ODESSA 


OONODORWN— 


CREAM 
DOORS 


BUDDY 


HAPPENINGS 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
JEFFERSON AIRPLANE 

ERIC BURDON & THE ANIMALS 
JOAN BAEZ 

BEATLES 

BEATLES 

IRON BUTTERFLY 


CREEDENCE CLEARWATER 
COLLECTORS 

JUDY COLLINS 

MOTHER EARTH 

JOSE FELICIANO 
CARLOS / FOLKMAN 


ARETHA FRANKLIN 
BEE GEES 


PREV IleW 


SINGLES 


SUNSHINE OF YOUR LOVE / DESERTED CITIES OF THE HEART 
RUBBER BAND... GRT (1) 

From GRT 10000 ‘“‘Cream Songbook” by The Rubber Band, review- 
ed in Album section. 


(VILXION IN A) PLASTER SKY ... BASIL 

With groups like ‘The Rubber Band” and “Basil” the new GRT 
label is off to a big start. This is a great rock song that uses a 12-string 
to its fullest advantage. Top 10 here comes Basil. 


MAYBE TOMORROW / DADDY'S A MILLIONAIRE. .IVEYS... 
APPLE (1803) 

Altho, this one is already on our charts we are mentioning it again 
to urge you to turn it over and listen to ‘““Daddy’s a Millionaire: Let’s 
make it a two-sided winner and let everyone know that it was college 
stations that did it! 


ALBUM BREAKOUTS 


JOHNNY KAY AND THE SPARROW * JOHNNY KAY * COLUMBIA 
PATTERNS OF REALITY * ANDY ROBINSON * PHILIPS 

DUSTY IN MEMPHIS * DUSTY SPRINGFIELD * ATLANTIC 

THE NATCH’L BLUES * TAJMAHAL * COLUMBIA 

NEAR THE BEGINNING * VANILLA FUDGE * ATCO 

WILKINSON TRI—CYCLE * DATE 

DEFINITELY WHAT! * BRIAN AUGER AND THE TRINITY * ATCO 
NOW THAT EVERYTHING’S BEEN SAID * THE CITY * ODE 
BABYLON * DR. JOHN * ATCO 


SAUSALITO HELIPORT * GALE GARNETT & THE GENTLE 
REIGN * COLUMBIA 


THE CORPORATION * CAPITOL 
VILLAGE GREEN PRESERVATION * KINKS * WARNER BROS. 
KAK * EPIC 


REGIONAL BREAKOUTS 


WMSN ** KICK OUT THE JAMS * MC 5 * ELEKTRA 

WMEU ** LISTENING * VANGUARD 

KWSB ** WINGS OF MAN * DANNY McCULLOCH * CAPITOL 
WSUA ** ENGLISH ROSE * FLEETWOOD MAC * EPIC 
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DERAM 
RCA 

MGM 
VANGUARD 
APPLE 
APPLE 
ATCO 
ATLANTIC 
FANTASY 
ELEKTRA 
ELEKTRA 
ATCO 
COLUMBIA 
MERCURY 
MERCURY 
RCA 
COLUMBIA 
COLUMBIA 
ATLANTIC 
ATCO 


MILES EXPRESS 


WELCOME 
IBS 


pepper 
fanner 


The world's largest producer of broadcast services has designed an exclu- 
sive promotion plan for college broadcasters. We invite you to hear station 
identification jingles for every type fomat. 


Select your favorite series to be completely customized with your collegiate 
call letters, and learn about our special SALES PURCHASE PLAN. Free sou- 


venirs and refreshments . . . absolutely no obligation. 


get the whole story 
in the 
pepper-tanner suite 
washington hilton 


march 21-23 


pepper 
tanner 


NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA—CHICAGO—MEMPHIS—DALLAS—LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 


Sales ... “Portrait of a Rep” 


The view is of Times Square, its 
gaudy neon light show, movie and 
legitimate theatres, and the world’s 
greatest concentration of office build- 
ings. With eleventh floor offices locat- 
ed at the corner of Broadway and 46th 
Street, Campus Media is at the hub 
of America’s music, entertainment, and 
broadcasting activity. “Our location is 
a real advantage,” says George Suski, 
President of the firm, ‘every major 
motion picture company, is located 
within four blocks of here. Right in 
our own building is Billboard maga- 
zine, a major movie company and sev- 
eral record companies.” 


Nearness to the corporate headquart- 
ers of the motion picture companies, 
as well as some very good contacts, 
has paid off. It was only a little over 
a year ago that Jim Moos, now Vice 
President of Campus, came to George 
Suski with the idea that campus radio 
advertising was a natural for movies. 
Suski, who also heads Thaddeus Sus- 
ki Productions, which for twenty years 
has been the film industry’s top radio 
spot production agency, was at the 
time looking for ways in which to ex- 
pand his company. Six months and 
20,000 minutes of paid campus radio 
advertising later, Campus Media was 
incorporated as a separate entity. 


The new company’s first objective 
was to gain complete expertise in the 
field of campus radio. Step one was to 
commission a nationwide media expos- 
ure survey to find out what students 
listened to, read, and looked at. The 
results showed that student operated 
campus radio stations were indeed 
very influential across the country. 
Students listened to campus radio 
more than anyone had realized, more 
than they watched television and more 
often than they were exposed to print 
media. 

The company’s second decision was 
to hire top-notch young people, fresh 
from college, who had experience in 
campus radio. Three junior executives, 
average age 22, soon went to work— 
meeting clients, writing proposals, 
creating spots, and making new con- 
tacts. Tom Pierce, age 22, graduated 
cum laude from Williams last June. 
As station manager of WMS/WCFM 
he had shown a gift for organization 
and a keenly creative mind, coming up 
with a continuing adventure serial and 
raising $4000 for the station from 
alumni donations. At first a jack-of-all 
trades, Tom scored a number of im- 
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pressive successes. His psychedelic 
tone poem used on spots for “2001: 
A Space Odyssey” caused the director, 
Stanley Kubrick, to comment that the 
radio campaign was one of the finest 
he had ever heard. In January, Pierce 
moved into a new position as Sales 
Director. Within a week he had land- 
ed accounts from Xerox and Bud- 
weiser. 

Bob Chapman came to Campus 
Media from Duke University, where 
he was station manager of WDBS. 'Mo- 
tivated by a real commitment to cam- 
pus radio, Bob often puts in fourteen- 
hour days setting up systems, calling 
stations, and researching the campus 
market. “At first I was really excited 
to be in New York, dealing with pow- 
erful people, attending screenings of 
new movies six months before my 
friends will see them, and being in- 
volved in the creation of ads. But now 
I’m more interested in finding out 
more about stations and running the 
Station Relations department. Some 
days I have to get out broadcast or- 
ders for two or three thousand com- 
mercial minutes, which takes time.” 


Jeff Fannon, another member of the 
staff with campus radio experience 
was Program Director of WRCU at 
Colgate last year: “Getting a new com- 
pany started can be hell, but we’ve 
managed to do a pretty good job. A 
lot of the thanks should go to our sta- 
tions. They have given the advertiser 
a lot of unbelievable extras for his ad- 
vertising dollar and the results are 
pretty convincing.” 


The feminine touch is added by two 
attractive young girls. Suzanne Cattier 
graduated from NYU last year with a 
degree in journalism and a desire to 
enter the business world. Following in 
the footsteps of her father, who heads 
one of Wall Street’s major brokerage 
firms, Suzie soon moved into the posi- 
tion of Assistant ‘Director of Station 
Relations. Betty Pegnato, an ex-Cali- 
fornian, is the “Girl Friday” of Cam- 
pus Media. Her duties include things 
which range from keeping watch over 
the new IBM MT*/ST typewriter as it 
continuously types broadcast orders to 
ordering up coffee for the staff during 
strategy meetings. The newest mem- 
ber of the “team” is Walter Bergquist, 
who came to Campus ‘Media from 
Young and Rubicam, where he pro- 
duced and coordinated radio cam- 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Technical Radio 
Broadcasting 
Equipment 
Marketing 
Positions 


Career opportunities for college 
graduates, either BSEE or Business 
major, interested in combining tech-. 
interest 


nical radio broadcasting 


with equipment marketing. 


Positions are in headquarters 


sales office in dynamic Midwest 


community. 


In addition to familiarity with 


broadcasting equipment, applicant 
should have drive, initiative, and 


be sales and marketing minded. 


Wonderful long-range opportunity 


with this expanding growth-minded 


company. 


Please send resume to: 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
GATES RADIO COMPANY 


| QUINCY, ILLINOIS | 
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Tech Tips 


How To Select 
Carrier-Frequency 


Carrier-current frequency selection. 
Finding a frequency for a carrier-cur- 
rent operation involves following IBS 
recommendations (see the Master 
Handbook), consulting a listing of ex- 
isting licensees (from “Whit’s Radio 
Log” or the annual yearbook issue of 
“Broadcasting”’) , and doing some care- 
ful listening. 


Listening is the most important part 
of the process: one must find a chan- 
nel where no station having a substant- 
ial listenership in the area will be 
blanked out, and where the first and 
second adjacent frequencies are reason- 
ably clear. The most thorough and best 
method for doing this is to get a re- 
ceiver whose dial and selectivity can 
resolve 10-kHz channels accurately, 
with a signal strength meter. The best 
instrument is, of course, a field inten- 
sity meter, but lacking this one can 
get fine results with a VIT'VM attached 
to the AVC line of a communications 
receiver. An appropriate receiver can 
often be found in the local amateur ra- 
dio club (which also provides an op- 
portunity for recruiting engineers). 
The writer has used an RAX-1 aircraft 
receiver, whose resolution is good 
enough to give good results. The AVC 
voltage is roughly proportional to the 
logarithm of the field intensity, much 
like a decibel scale. The antenna 
should be non-directional, i.e. a verti- 
cal wire. 


Two sets of data are needed from 
sweeping the band: one in the early af- 
ternoon to catch local stations at their 
daytime power, the other in the late 
evening to include distant skywave 
signals. The latter sweep should be re- 
peated a few nights later to allow for 
changes in the ionosphere. To handle 
the data plot the AVC voltages on 
graph paper against frequency. Signal 
strength on any channel is based on 
the highest of the voltages recorded, 
day or night. 

The graph shows part of a channel 
survey for a typical western location. 
The frequencies covered were 540 to 
900 kHz, higher channels being unde- 
sirable because of the “lambda over 
two pi’ rule for radiation control. The 
circles represent daytime signals; cross- 
es show the highest nighttime value 
recorded. The local station on 820 goes 
to low power at night, whereas a strong 
skywave signal comes in on 810 at that 
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time. Similar results hold for the rest 
of the band. In this location either 880 
or 890 is a good choice. Having two 
channels available next to each other 
is very handy if your station plans to 
avoid intertransmitter beat interfer- 
ence by using two frequencies alter- 
nately across the campus. 
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AVC VOLTAGE 
O- NW hw 


800 820 840 860 880 900 
FREQUENCY — KHZ 


This survey can be taken in three 
half-hour listening periods; it gives 
graphic evidence of the best channel 
and a fair basis for choice. The great 
inconvenience of changing channels 
later makes a correct decision valuable. 


It is interesting to note that 47 out 
of 119 eastern stations use 640 kHz, 
the next popular choice being 5 sta- 
tions on 590. Out of 33 western stations 
5 are on 660 and 5 use 880. 880 kHz 
has the value of being a clear channel 
in all of western North America: the 
only assignments are a 50-kilowatt sta- 
tion in New York (WCBS), two east- 
ern 10-kilowatters, and a Guatemalan. 
It is 30 kHz higher than the IBS En- 
gineering Code normally permits but 
approval is obtainable. Two stations 
operate on frequencies that are not 
multiples of 10 kHz, which are there- 
fore subject to destructive 5-kHz beats 
from the commercial stations on either 
side. 

Reference Data. An exceedingly use- 
ful manual to have available is Refer- 
ence Data for Radio Engineers, pub- 


‘lished by the International Telephone 


and Telegraph Corporation. This 1120- 
page volume costs only $6.00 at college 
book stores, and is useful not only as 
an engineer’s reference but for use by 
technical radio personnel as well. It 
contains wire data, math tables, loss 
graphs for coaxial lines, and informa- 
tion on frequency allocations from 10 
kHz to 30 gHz, ferrite materials, coil 
winding, transformer design, pads, 
simplified filter design, power supplies, 
transmission lines, acoustics, and tele- 
phone transmission. It also covers 
numerous subjects that appear in elec- 
trical engineering courses. Armed with 
this book plus the Radio Amateur’s 
Handbook and the IBS Master Hand- 
book you can solve virtually any prob- 
lem in electronic design. 


DIRECTORY 
ADDITIONS 


The following stations are a supplement to 
the December Annual Directory of Stations. 


eROLLINS COLLEGE; WPRK-FM, Win- 
ter Park Florida 32789. 305-646-2000 Ext. 
2375. Suothern Region. FM 91.5 mc, 330 
watts. Non-Comm. 7 days/35 hrs. Staff: 10- 
20. Estab: 1952. Format: FM-Classical, edu- 
ucational. 

School enrollment: 
ience: 50,000. 

Dept. Dir—Dean F. Graunke; C.E.—Mark 
Frutchey; Ch. Ann—Robert Stonerock Jr. 


eHARVARD COLLEGE; WHRB, 45 
Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 617- 
864-9950. New England Region. FM 95.3 mc, 
3000 watts. Comm. 7 days/107 hrs. Staff: 78. 
Estab: 1957. Format: Classical, Jazz, Folk. 

School enrollment: Harvard 4,900; Rad- 
cliffe 1,100; Harvard University 15,000. Po- 
tential audience: 4,000,000. 

Sta. Mgr—Mike McKetta; PD—David Tao; 
BM—lInglis Law; CE—Steven Willner; ND 
—Pat Berry; Ch. Ann—Ken Bechis. 


eHARDING COLLEGE; KHCA, Station 
A, Searcy, Arkansas. 72143. 501-268-6161. 
Southwestern Region. AM 1190, 10 watts 
Coax. Non-Comm. 7 days/42 hrs. Staff: 35. 
Estab: 1965. Station format: Easy-Listening. 

School enrollment: 1950. Potential aud- 
ience: 4,000. 

Dept. Dir. & FA—Robert E. Eubanks; GM 
—Bill Brant; Sta. Mgr. & BM—Tom Porter; 
PD—Phil Reagan; CE—John Wilson; MD— 
Dan Smith & Drew Fuller. 


4,000. Potential aud- 


Need a 
Low Power 
FM Antenna? 


CCA Has Them 
at *200°° per hay 


CONTACT CCA FOR DETAILS 


[CCA] 


CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 
(609)-456-1716 
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HOW SOFT 
(Continued from Page 16) 

added plus to good contests and pro- 
motions is staff morale. Give me a con- 
test or promotion where our staff can 
see results ... . such-as a phenominal 
mail pull... . antenna balls on thou- 
sands of cars... A telephone-call out 
game with repeated winners . . .. Burnt 
up incoming phone exchanges..... If 
you’re getting results like these and 
your staff knows about it, they’ve got 
to feel they’re with the champion and 
on the winning team. And _ there’s 
nothing like spirit and a good self- 
image of the station to give your facil- 
ity that extra push that makes the dif- 
ference. 

The key to broadening your audi- 
ence base is selective programming. 
Increase your elements of appeal 
where you need audience, decrease 
those tuneouts or elements which may 
keep you from your goal. One magic 


format just won’t make it... . It’s 
back to back programming you might 
say ... And you're right... . were 


not going into 15 minutes of march 
around the breakfast table music, but 
when it’s breakfast time for the ma- 
jority of your audience, you should be 
broadcasting breakfast time type com- 
munication. As program directors, let’s 
direct the programming... . all the 
programming... . all the time. Mr. 


Manager or Mr. Owner, give your P.D. 
the authority he needs, or if you feel 
he lacks experience, guide him and 
help: him?.4 72". but don’t sit back 
and play 30 records and steal the latest 
L.A. or New York contest. Get into it 
and do your thing as program director. 
Your audience base can be broadened 
and the only limits are your own cre- 
ativity, imagination, and intelligence. 


TRAINING 
(Continued from Page 7) 


led by the unions themselves. Univer- 
sity personnel, where called upon and 
needed, should of course participate, 
but the role of the university itself 
would be more nearly one of consultant 
than one of organizer. 


In summary, we view the role of 
higher education in relation to broad- 
casting unions as encompassing the 
following: the recognition that know- 
ledge of unionism is a valid part of the 
training of the future broadcast em- 
ployee; the location of competent fac- 
ulty, whether on full or part-time bas- 
is, to conduct formalized instruction in 
the area; the incorporation of other 
courses available at the institution 
dealing with unionism into the broad- 
casting major’s program of study; the 
encouragement of responsible research 
in the area of broadcasting unions on 


SALES (Continued from Page 22) 


paigns for Time, Inc., producing ‘The 
Ivy League Game of the Week.” 

“TI guess you could say our philoso- 
phy is to combine youth, creativity, 
and commitment,” notes Mr. Moos as 
he discusses his energetic young com- 
pany, ‘“‘we are also putting a lot of ef- 
fort and money into making this a 
professional and successful operation. 
I think the future is almost unlimited. 
The campus market is one of the coun- 
try’s richest and most influential. We 
know that the potential of campus ra- 
dio is great, and so do the one-hund- 
red or so stations we represent. Our 
job is to tell the advertiser, to sell him 
on the idea, and to deliver his mess- 
age to the college market.” 


the part of its graduate students; the 
sponsorship of seminars or institutes 
on its campus in cooperation with the 
unions and management. 

In the event we achieve our goals we 
will have more knowledgeable broad- 
casting employees in the future, and 
perhaps more satisfied ones, and 
through the research and institute pro- 
grams we will have provided unions 
and management with stimuli and in- 
sights not readily available to them. 
These are legitimate goals worthy of a 
university’s professional training pro- 
gram. 


If someone turned you on 


as often as you turn us on, 


wouldn't 


you say, 


“thank you”? 


“Thank you,” 
from ALZO AND UDINE. 
“Thank you,” 2 
from CHUCK BERRY. 
“Thank you,” ; 
from BUNKY & JAKE. 
“Thank you,” 
from JERRY BUTLER. 
“Thank you,” 

- from THE LINN COUNTY. 


“Thank you,” 
“Thank you,” 
“Thank you,” 
“Thank you," 


“Thank you," 


es 


from MANFRED MANN. 

from THE MC COYS. 

from THE BUDDY MILES EXPRESS. 
from THE NEW COLONY SIX. 


from SPANKY AND OUR GANG. 


MERCURY RECORD PRODUCTIONS, 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60601. 
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NEW Model RE10 $90.00, shown on Model 421 desk stand $10.50. Model RE15 $153.00, shown with Model 307 suspension mount $20.70. NEW Model RE11 $96.00, 


shown with Model 311 snap-out stand adapter $3.90. NEW Model RE16 $159.00. shown on Model 421 desk stand $10.50. All prices suggested nct. 


Freedom of choice! 


Professional sound has entered a 

A new era. It started with the Electro- 
Voice Model REIS. And now there are 
four E-V dynamic cardioid microphones 
that share its distinctive advantages — 
with some unique benefits of their own. 


Unaffected by Distance... Angle 


Basic to all of these microphones is 
Exclusive Electro-Voice Continuously 
Variable-D* construction. Now it offers 
something you’ve never heard before 
with any microphone: no matter what you 
do, microphone response never varies! 


Whether performers almost swallow 
the microphone, wander far off-mike... 
or even move around to the back... 
you'll still get the same smooth response. 
Only the level changes. 


Once you set equalization it remains 
constant. You have full assurance that 
tonal balance won’t change between the 
dress rehearsal and the final perfor- 
mance, no matter what the talent does. 


Improved Cardioid Pattern 


Only acoustics and noise can limit 
you. Yet even here these new E-V micro- 
phones gain an advantage from the 
super-cardioid pattern that provides 
better sound control than ordinary car- 
dioids. With maximum rejection 150° off 
axis, it is easier to eliminate unwanted 
sound while maintaining normal stand 
or boom microphone positions. There’s 
also an integral bass-tilt circuit to cut 
rumble below 100 Hz. when needed. 


high fidelity systems and speakers « tuners, amplifiers, receivers * public address loudspeakers 
microphones phono needles and cartridges * space and defense electronics 


Now Select from Four Models 


In addition to the original RE15, we've 
added the REI6. The same fine micro- 
phone with an external “pop’’ filter to 
solve the problems of ultra-close miking. 


The new REI1O is the economy version 
of the REIS. The same concept and 
quality, but for slightly less rigid re- 
quirements. And the REI1 is the lower 
cost twin to the REI6. 


These four great cardioid microphones 
give you new freedom to head off sound 
problems before they start. Your E-V 
microphone headquarters has them 
waiting. Choose today. 


*U.S. Patent No. 3,115,207. Trade mark registered. 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC., Department 391 CR 
641 Cecil Street, Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


Slecho Vor. 


. Ys : 


Our Studiomate this month, Miss Rosie Horn, doing her weekly program on KSFC—AM. Rosie 
is a Junior English major at Saint Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania. 


STATION OF MONTH 

(Continued from Page 9) 
majors keeps the Kid’s programming 
oriented towards the students. 

The manager, program director, 
news and sports directors are salaried 
and draw their wages from the money 
that students pay in fees during regis- 
tration. This student financing allows 
the Kid to broadcast continuously 
without commercial interruption. 

Since KUWR is an FM station, the 
signal is piped into the dormitories 
via carrier current. It is licensed to use 
10 watts of power on an FM signal. 

The Kid decided to do something 
special for Christmas last year. He 
wanted to extend a Christmas wish to 
every student on campus. This was a 
pretty tall order but the Kid came 
through. 

Last Christmas he grew the nation’s 
“tallest” Christmas tree. Braving gust- 
ing winds, station employees strung 
the Kid’s tower with some 600 lights. 
From the ground up the tree was 116 
feet tall and from sea level up, the 
tree measured 7306 feet high, making 
it the tallest tree in the nation. This 
phenomenal growth rate made national 
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headlines in 1968 in ABC’s news cov- 
erage. 

The faculty advisor to the station is 
John E. McMullen, who came to the 
University from WF MY in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. He participates in the 
production of special features when 
time permits. His high interest and 
great enthusiasm in the station has 
generated a feeling of unity among the 
staff. 

KUWR’s manager, Hugh Edwards, 
and personnel director, Eric Berman 
had this to say: 


“The enthusiasm shown by this 
year’s staff is almost unbelievable. Be- 
cause of this and Mr. McMullen’s 
help, our programming reflects this at- 
titude. We have started something this 
year we hope will continue. The job of 
managing the station has been much 
easier than we had expected it would 
be because of the staff’s eagerness to 
learn. We feel the major tasks at the 
station are accomplished by everyone 
and not just the paid staff. We are 
particularly pleased with the station’s 
accomplishments especially since KU- 
WR has been operating for only three 
years. 


For SALE 


Two brand new Low Power Broad- 
cast RC5A Transmitters, RCT3A 
Couplers, and associated parts. 


Never removed from the box. 
Only four months old 


$140 rer set 


WINDHAM 
COLLEGE 


c/o WCRS, Box 226 
Putney, Vermont 


SPOTMASTER 


Solid-State Portable 


REMOTE 
AMPLIFIER 


The RA-4CA is a lightweight, four-channel 
portable mixer amplifier specifically de- 
signed for remote broadcast or auxiliary 
studio use. It is completely self-contained 
and operates from either AC or batteries 
(switching automatically to battery opera- 
tion if AC power fails); runs as long as 
200 hours on low-cost ‘‘D”’ cells. It offers 
four microphone channels with master 
gain and P.A. feed, all controlled from the 
front panel. Lightweight construction (just 
11 pounds with batteries), a convenient 
carrying handle and a snap-on front cover 
mean the RA-4CA can be easily set up to 
operate anywhere. For further information, 
please write or call today: 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS, INC. 


8810 Brookville Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Area Code 301 e 588-4983 
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At CONVO30 Pyblisher’s Podium 


MARTIN I. LEVY 


Born in Kalona, lowa, in 1920, Mr. Levy 
received a B.S.C. degree (magna cum 
laude) from the University of lowa in 
1942 and a J.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of lowa Law School in 1948. Be- 
tween 1942-1945 he was in the U.S. Ar- 
my. He first joined the FCC in 1948 as 
an attorney-advisor, and was with the 
Common Carrier Bureau until 1954. From 
1957 to 1960 he was Chief of the Broad- 
cast Bureau's TV Applications Branch, and 
from 1960 he was Assistant Chief of the 
Broadcast Facilities ‘Division. In 1963, Mr. 
Levy was appointed to his present posi- 
tion as Chief of that division. 


JULES COHEN 


Jules Cohen received his Bachelor of 
Science, in electrical engineering, from 
the University of Washington in 1938. 
As a commissioned officer in the Navy 
during World War II, he worked in the 
field of electronics. Navy posts includ- 
ed the ‘Radiation Laboratory at MIT, the 
Bureau of Ships in Washington and Com- 
mander Service Forces, Pacific Fleet in 
‘Hawaii. At the end of World War Il, he 
was Executive Officer of the electronics 
division of Commander Eervice ‘Forces, 
Pacific Fleet. Upon release from the 
Navy, Cohen was employed by a con- 
sulting engineering firm in the broad- 
cast field. In 1952, the predecessor of his 
present firm was established. Jules ‘Cohen 
& Associates provide consulting engineer- 
ing services in the fields of AM, FM, TV, 
CATV, and Common Carrier. 
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“A key finder here is that, contrary 
to what’s often said, radio isn’t exclus- 
ively (or even primarily) a wallpaper 
medium—a background sound which is 
nice to have but which gets little dir- 
ect attention.” This is one of the pre- 
liminary findings of a nationwide stu- 
dy aimed at finding out how and where 
radio fits into America’s present-day 
living patterns. The study was plann- 
ed and conducted under the joint sup- 
ervision of Dr. Harold Mendelsohn, 
Director of the ‘Communication Arts 
Center of the University of Denver, 
and the NAB Research ‘Department. 
Although the report won’t be available 
for several months, Charles Stone, 
NAB v-p for radio, has been talking 
about two important areas covered in 
the report. They are how people listen 
and the kinds of programs they prefer. 
He told NAB members attending reg- 
ional conferences this Fall, that people 
are more apt to turn on radio because 
there are specific things they want to 
listen to than just because they like to 
have the radio on. Half of the listening 
public usually tune in to listen to par- 
ticular programs. 

Another question answered by the 


survey is the extent to which listeners 
tune to different stations at different 
times of the day. . .as opposed to stay- 
ing largely with just one station. 63% 
stick to one station compared to 28% 
who “dial-hops” to meet his program 
needs. 


Programming-wise, News reports 
(87% and music (77%) are clearly 
the two most popular kinds of pro- 
gramming on radio today. At a much 
lower level are programs which about 
one-third of the listeners likes to hear 
sports (33%), discussions (31%), and 
interviews with personalities (30%). 
Running still lower are religious 
(26%), information (21%), and in- 
terviews by telephone (19%). 


Charlie Stone has an article written 
exclusively for COLLEGE RADIO in 
this month’s issue titled, ““Your Career 
in Radio.” 

The line-up for the CONVO30 
sounds like a Who’s Who in college 
radio. The keynote speaker is John W. 
Macy Jr., President of the Corp. for 
Public Broadcasting who has been 
around college radio for quite some 
time. 


WHERE EAGLES DARE 
(Continued from Page 10) 

involves a fight between Smith and 
two “badies” on a cable car 2,000 feet 
above a valley and the blowing up of 
the car and cable station. Producers 
Gershwin and Kastner caller Yakima 
Canutt—of Ben Hur’s chariot race 
fame—to stage the scene; and the 
seventy-two year old grandfather of 
five lived up to his film legend. 

Director Brian G. Hutton, the Har- 
lem born actor appeared in such films 
as “Gun Fight at the OK Corral’ and 
“The Interns” before choosing to cre- 
ate on the other side of the camera. He 
readily admits that he now intends to 
create for the entertainment of a mass 
audience. He feels that there are more 
people who want entertainment, rather 
than a message. I believe that he is 
statistically correct, but hope that he 
will one day decide to do something 
other than mass audience appeal 
movies. Other films to his credit are 
“Wild Seed,” “The Pad (And How To 
Use It),” and “Sol Madrid.” 

Hutton and Eastwood’s next venture 
is entitled “The Warriors,” another 
escapist circa WW II story. 

No one will feel cheated after seeing 
“Where Eagles Dare.” 


Need a 10 Watt 
FM Transmitter? 


— CCA Has One 
for *139590 


It’s Economical 


It’s also the best 


CONTACT 


CCA 
FOR 
DETAILS 


CCA ELECTRONICS CORP. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 
(609)-456-1716 


Students everywhere have something 
to say. The urge to communicate is 
universal. Educational broadcasting is 
worldwide and IBS is part of it. Last 
year, the System launched a 36 nation 
study of International Student Radio 
in hopes of finding a basis for the 
worldwide exchange of ideas and pro- 
grams among broadcasters. All early 
mailings failed to reach even one for- 
eign student. In fact, it appeared as if 
student radio was an American monop- 
oly. 

The only answer was to visit the 
countries concerned. Therefore, for six 
months I toured Asia, Australia, The 
Middle East, Europe, and even Russia 
combining the IBS study with a pre- 
viously planned and financed trip. The 
results were fantastic and our belief 
was confirmed that educational radio 
(run principably by students) was a 
worldwide movement. 

For instance in Japan, there are 
three student stations besides the pub- 
lic network (NHK) on the air. Plans 
by the government to aid in financing 
a network of educational stations out- 
side NHK are in the formitive stages. 
Tokyo University, Kansai University 
(a large private university outside 
Osaka) and a high school outside Tok- 
yo are all on the air. These stations 
are vitally interested in the affairs of 
the world and the broadcasting com- 
munity. Kansai University and its sta- 
tion did much to forment the recent 
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riots in the Osaka area. If you want an 
interesting exchange program, try an 
idealogical panel with these stations. 
They all speak fluent English. 

In Taiwan, educational radio is 
much more scholastic in its attitude. 
Two stations operated by undergrad- 
uates are on the air. One is sponsored 
by the YMCA and the other by the 
school of journalism outside Taipei. 
Our reception in Taiwan was tremend- 
ous and an exchange of programs 
would be welcomed by not only the 
student stations, but by the commer- 
cial ones as well. I met two Chinese 
students that studied in the U.S. and 
were on the staffs of IBS member sta- 
tions during their undergraduate years. 
They are now in commercial radio in 
charge of youth exchanges. 

In Australia, college radio is just be- 
ginning. ‘Despite the disattractions of 
beautiful beaches and beautiful girls, 
the men of Australia National Univer- 
sity in Canberra manage to run a col- 
lege radio station. This group is also 
an IBS member, our first outside the 
continent. The Australian’s cherish 
freedom of speech and expression, and 
the ANU Broadcast Club reflects this 
attitude in its aggressive broadcasting. 
Other Universities are also planning to 
put broadcast clubs on the air. For 
political reasons, the students are al- 
loted time slots on the area commercial 
stations instead of having stations of 
their own. 


In neighboring New Zealand, plans 
to put the first student station on the 
air are progressing rapidly. This sta- 
tion will be in Dunedin on the South 
Island. 

Students throughout the world have 
one basic desire—to communicate. 
What better way is there than educa- 
tional radio. The international ex- 
change of ideas is important to the 
success of the human race. You and 
your station can be part of this ex- 
change because you are part of IBS. 
We have recently set up offices and 
affilates in Europe and Australia. On- 
ly YOU are missing. If your station is 
interested in starting up an internat- 
ional program exchange, let us know. 
We have the names, addresses, and 
means to expedite the exchange. If you 
want to know more about educational 
radio abroad, drop me a line. As al- 
ways, IBS stands ready to serve its 
members in everyway at home or 
abroad. 


Fritz Kass 


IBS Treasurer 

(Past director) — 
International Development 
326 Wellington Rd. 
Delmar, N. Y. 12054 
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MC-104 MULTI-CARTRIDGE : 
PLAYBACK — . __ _ 8 CHANNEL MASTER 


Four independent eS | 
transport modules, each ; an rar PORTROL CONSOLE 


with its me ane ae . . tg 4 4% Advanced tran- 
motor/capstan drive 2 -\ LL. : 
transport & individuat _Sistorized design 


transistorized program 7 =i we « Self contained 
and cue amplifiers. ane @ power supply « 


Vertical cabinet or Monitor & cue 


horizontal ee oe amplifiers * Accommodates 22 oe i 


3000 PLAYBACK A-15 5 CHANNEL CONSOLE / 
Solid state amplifiers, : Modestly priced, but. 


ss eas __ offers a wide range of fea- 


stop cue tone tures usually found only 
standard. 2nd & in larger consoles ° 
3rd cue tones _ Speaker muting « Self £ 
as available. For rack or contained monitor/cue 
custom cabinet installation $550. speaker system « 14 _ 
Record/Playback Mode! $795. audio inputs only $495 


800C RECORD / PLAYBACK ea : 
Ultra modern, compact on ee | a AS-30 NSH 
design. Easy access to | 5 CHANNEL CONSOLE 
plug-in heads and , _\ © ideal for use with 
transistorized modular 2 . tereo automati 
circuitry. 3 way tape ~ ~*... SErES au 0ece) 
guide head mount. : % C — systems hd production 
Direct motor /capstan ” __ * recording studio 
drive transport. $675. eee * remote broadcast 
Playback Model $499. . + main studio control only $725 


: J _ RAS REMOTE MIXER 
__BP-22 SALESMAN’S ~~ = : . 
PORTABLE PLAYBACK Extremely lightweight solid state remote 


Make your sales presentations ' amplifier with 2 : channels and 3 {nputs 
more impressive. Demonstrate * Operates over 30 hours on 9V 
 ~your programming and a transistor batteries * complete 
a ay with rugged carrying case. 
batte wer, . = — 
oe” foused in slim style mi Price anly $279. 
attache case. Makes 
selling easy. $189.50 


* SEE ALL OF SPARTA’S NEW LOOK! ~ SEE ALL OF SPARTA’S NEW LOOK! 


Write or call for complete product brochure. ‘Write or call for complete product brochure. 


WELCOME IBS MEMBERS 


VISIT US AT NAB EXHIBITION BOOTH +304 
SHERATON-PARK HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SUNDAY — MARCH 23 


(SPARTA 


ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF COMPUTER EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


5851 FLORIN-PERKINS ROAD 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 95828 


(9816) 383-5353 


INTERCOLLEGIATE Professor J. GC. Burroughs FA aa A 


Radio Station WFDD-FmM 4 


| 
BROADCASTING Wake Forest College 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27106 
SYSTEM 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 74074 Return Postage Guaranteed 


Aardvark Audio Productions, 
a new and sophisticated 

sound recording studio 

recently made the scene . 
in Silver Spring, Maryland... | 
and they naturally chose 

TAPECASTER to faithfully 

record and reproduce their 

distinctive sound effects. 


Fred Gale, President of 
Aardvark said, ‘““We were 
searching for a unit of the 
highest quality available. 
We found this outstanding 
quality in TAPECASTER.” 


a Why Aardvark?” 


“Why Tapecaster?” 


x 


TAPE CAST EF 


Box 662 — 12326 Wilkins Avenue 
Rockville, Maryland 20851 
Phone: (301) 942-6666 


Model 700-RPS Model 700-RPD Model 700-P 


Solid state stereo Solid state combination Solid state playback unit 
combination record-playback unit 
record-playback unit for delayed programming 


